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HE American tradition of the poor boy who 

becomes rich through hard work, native ability, 
and good luck, is older than one suspects. Any one 
with imagination can discern unknown Rockefellers 
in the dry records of colonial estates, land titles, and 
assessments. Little imagination is required to recon- 
struct the story of William Phips. His career in the 
seventeenth century affords perhaps the best example 
of the favorite American folk-tale. Shepherd boy 
on the Maine frontier, obscure ship-carpenter until 
thirty-two years of age, he became in eight years 
captain of a royal ship, successful treasure-hunter, 
knight, conqueror of Port Royal, magistrate, and 
Royal Governor of the Province of the Massachusetts- 
Bay in New England. The parallel with the modern 
self-made man is complete, even to the biographer: 
Sir William Phips found his Sam Smiles in none other 
than the Rev. Cotton Mather, who held his hero up 
to the youth of the Puritan province as a noble 
example of how God may crown “Heroick Virtue” 
with supreme success. One can even find the key- 
note of the great American mythus in the words that 
Mather places in his hero’s mouth, when the expedi- 
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tion he commanded sailed within sight of his birth- 
place. “Young Men,” said the General to his sol- 
diers and sailors, “It was upon that Hill that I kept 
Sheep a few years ago; and since you see that Almighty 
God has brought me to something, do you learn to 
Fear God, and be Honest, and mind your Business, 
and follow no bad Courses, and you don’t know what 
you may come to!” 

Cotton Mather’s Life of His Excellency Sir William 
Phips, Knt. is a readable and lively story, but not 
altogether trustworthy, for the author was writing 
avowedly to glorify God, and, unavowedly but no 
less clearly, to justify the Mather family. So while 
admitting that his hero had faults: 


He was, Oh that He was! His Faults we'll tell 
Such Faults as these we knew, and lik’d them well. 


the kindly curtain of oblivion is drawn on certain 
episodes which stamp William Phips as a decided 
“rough-neck.” Fortunately, the Yankee knight left 
other traces behind him than those selected by his 
clerical panegyrist. As we pick up the threads of his 
story from contemporary documents, the measure of 
divine responsibility in it tends to decrease; the part 
of Phips himself to increase. He was an inveterate 
wire-puller and a bold self-advertiser. The man who 
could impress three kings such as Charles II, James 
II, and William III with his ability, was no common 
fellow. It was his good fortune to live in a period 
when get-rich-quick schemes appealed even to mon- 
archs; when an impoverished aristocracy gladly 
opened its doors to the lucky man who found the pot 
at the rainbow’s end; when the New England the- 
ocracy cracked, and under-dogs pushed through to the 
top. 
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Few details concerning Phips’s early life are known. 
Cotton Mather may have been drawing a long bow in 
giving William twenty-five brothers and sisters; but 
he was certainly born to a poor family of farmer-fish- 
ermen “at a despicable Plantation on the River of 
Kennebeck,” and probably in 1651. Until the age of 
eighteen he lived with his widowed mother, “keeping 
of Sheep in the Wilderness.” Apprenticed to a ship- 
carpenter, he afterwards followed that trade in 
Boston, commanded a coaster or two, and, what was 
more important, married a ““Young Gentlewoman of 
Good Repute,”’ widow of a Boston merchant.! 

Boston was an appropriate theater for an ambitious 
and not-too-scrupulous young man. Like all the 
colonial seaports, it was full of retired pirates whose 
social standing did not suffer because of the method by 
which they acquired their wealth. Frequent warfare 
offered similar opportunity to privateers whose only 
distinction from pirates was that of looting under the 
sanction of law. Even peaceful commerce brought 
startling and lucrative returns to merchants who 
traded in defiance of England’s navigation acts. 
Phips however turned to something both legitimate 
and romantic; the search for lost treasure-ships. 
Spanish treasure-galleons not infrequently went down 
in West Indian waters, Spanish treasure-hunters 
sometimes recovered them; why not a Bostonian?? 

Phips’s first voyage, about which little is known, 


1 Cotton Mather, “Life of Phips,” in Magnalia Christi (1702 ed.), book 
ii, 37-75; Public Record Office, C, O. 5. 858, 125; British Museum, Egerton 
MSS. 2526, f. 13; Samuel Sewall, Diary (1888 ed.) i, 204 note; Calendar 
of State Papers Colonial, 1693-1696, §1467. 

2 Spanish treasure seekers were constantly meeting with trouble in the 
West Indies, where English governors suspected them of being pirates when 
they came in search of Spanish vessels sunk in English waters. Cal. State 
Pap. Col., 1681-1685, §668, 668-i. 
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brought him slight reward, but inspired him to further 
effort. Sailing to England, he sought financial aid 
at court, with the preposterous claim that he had 
learned the art of diving in India. Captain Phips 
was quite unknown in London; it was typical of his 
Yankee self-confidence that he should go straight to 
the King, and get what he wanted. Charles II 
wanted money, as usual; he agreed to fit out the Rose, 
an Algerian prize frigate of twenty guns, in return for 
one quarter of all profits, beside the usual royal rake- 
off on treasure-trove. 

Captain Phips picked up a crew of cutthroats and 
unemployed privateersmen who found their own pro- 
visions and agreed to serve without wages, in return 
for a fixed share of the treasure. The Rose frigate set 
sail from the Downs in September 1683 with eighty 
men, among them John Knepp who was sent along 
by the commissioners of the navy to guard the King’s 
interests.* Nothing but faith in the captain’s ability 
to find the treasure kept this wild and lawless crew 
in check. Strict discipline was out of the question, 
for they were adventurers like their captain, and 
constantly kept the sword of mutiny hanging over his 
head. Master Knepp, accustomed to navy discipline, 
was enraged to find that the men had broken into his 
medicine cupboard and stolen his wines and brandy. 
When he went to Phips for redress, the captain as- 
sured him that the fellows should make satisfaction 
at the end of the voyage, but he could not reprimand 
them, “for men that paid for their own victualls and 
receive noe wages will not be corrected for every 
Small fault.” 


+R. N. Toppan, Edward Randolph (Prince Society, 1897) iii, 262. The 
journal of the expedition kept by Knepp and the signed agreement between 
the king and the men of the Rose are to be found in Egerton MSS., 2526:addi- 
tional details in Cal. State Pap. Col. 
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The Rose called at Boston to take on diving tubs 
and land Edward Randolph, who came over to serve 
the writ of quo warranto against the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts-Bay. Here Phips 
found much that caused him concern. Other vessels 
were also planning to search for treasure at the spot 
he had in mind, and Captain Warren of the Good In- 
tent was actually on the point of departure. Phips 
tried several methods to remove this rival from his 
path. He reported to Governor Bradstreet that 
Warren’s men talked against the King’s interests; 
but since he could give no proof, the Governor would 
take no action. He induced Edward Randolph to 
search the vessel for smuggled goods; but none were 
found. He fired at the Good Intent for not striking 
her topsails to the Rose, and sent aboard for the shot 
money. Warren paid it, thereby depriving Phips 
of the opportunity to hale him into court. Finally 
Phips came to terms with Warren and arranged to 
take along his vessel as consort. Articles of agree- 
ment were signed, by which Warren’s men were to 
have equal share with the crew of the Rose. Later, 
when Phips’s divers caught the smali-pox, he added 
another consort—a vessel with healthy divers—on 
the same terms. His crew whose consent he had not 
asked, objected to this watering of the stock, and 
threatened to turn pirate and take everything. 

Captain Phips met with other difficulties on his 
way to the wreck, chiefly because of his insistence 
that all vessels recognize the Rose frigate as a royal 
ship by the customary salute of striking topsails. 
Although a man-of-war she was on a private mission 
of the King; hence the commissioners of the navy had 
given Phips instructions to display his colors on 
Sunday only, and forbade him to force other vessels 
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to salute. These orders he disregarded from the 
start, and consequently met with trouble wherever 
he anchored. In Boston he forced even the small 
wood coasters and fishermen to strike; otherwise they 
received a shot for which they were afterwards held 
financially responsible. Riots and litigation usually 
followed these presumptuous demands. One captain 
by refusing to pay received several more shots from 
the Rose, which so angered him that he petitioned the 
Governor and Council to summon Phips to court. 
Phips based his defence on his orders, but the Gover- 
nor maintained that those he displayed did not give 
him the authority he claimed. He became mysterious 
and hinted at secret instructions, but since he would 
not show them, Governor Bradstreet fined him ten 
pounds and costs. He then plaintively plead want of 
money; and the court, not wishing to be accused of 
hindering the voyage, agreed to let the fine go until 
his return from the wreck. The following day he 
pompously demanded an appeal to England, which 
the Governor denied because the court was no longer 
in session. 

During his stay in Boston Phips had a tiff with the 
colonial government, then on the verge of losing its 
charter. Late one Saturday night, when the con- 
stables were clearing the taverns, they met some of 
the seamen of the Rose coming from the Bear, and 
ordered them to go either on shipboard or to their 
lodgings. The men answered with abusive language 
and blows. At this juncture the captain came up and 
took the part of his men. When the constables 
threatened to complain to the Governor, Phips re- 
torted that he had more power than the Governor; 
that he had orders to call their country to account 
and to teach them better manners. He then de- 
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manded, and was granted, a hearing before the 
Governor and Council. His lordly manner on this 
occasion, and the constables’ report of his words, 
brought from Bradstreet the tart reply that the col- 
onial government could have very few manners if 
the captain or his men might teach them any. He 
asked that Phips let the court see these disciplinary 
orders of which he spoke, and when Phips could not 
produce them the Governor rebuked him. Appar- 
ently the only grounds for Phips’s arrogant assertions 
were that he had brought over Randolph on his quo 
warranto errand. 

Master Knepp, during this stay in Boston, had made 
himself highly unpopular with the crew. His threats 
of exposure finally provoked them to attack him one 
night, and to leave him with the impression that he 
was lucky to have escaped with his life. Naturally 
they did not wish to be held to too strict an account- 
ability for the treasure, nor to have the embarrass- 
ment of getting rid of him in case they turned pirate, 
so their game was to scare him into deserting the 
expedition. They whispered around that he must 
not be allowed to leave the ship because he might 
send back bad reports; better to take him out to sea 
and heave him overboard. Knepp, beside himself 
with fright, ran to Phips for protection; and when the 
Captain pooh-poohed the story, he suspected him of 
abetting the conspiracy, and fled precipitately. The 
Rose sailed without Master Knepp, leaving him to 
report scandalous tales of this cutthroat crew that 
had stopped at nothing—theft, assault, and murder— 
with tastes and habits so degenerate and vile as to 
shock even the crudest inhabitant of Boston. 

It was not these scandalous stories that moved the 
King, but fear of treachery concerning the treasure. 
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Early in 1684 he sent secret orders to Joseph Dudley 
and William Stoughton, magistrates of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, to seize Phips if there were any indica- 
tion that he had “‘a design to defraud the King of the 
ship with the plate and bullion thereon.”” Dudley 
and Stoughton replied that they were sorry the matter 
already bore ‘“‘so ill a face,” and that they would try 
to persuade Phips to return from the wreck. It is 
difficult to believe that they thought this feeble effort 
would forestall the ruthless captain; but they were 
spared having to take further action by Phip’s appar- 
ent failure to locate treasure worth fishing for. 

Meanwhile Captain Phips was steering his course 
for Jamaica, not without realizing his ticklish situa- 
tion. Since the departure of Knepp, his symbol of 
royal authority, he had nothing to depend upon but 
native wit, and an excellent pair of fists. Had he 
been a weakling, the men would certainly have turned 
pirate, but he held them in control by sheer force of 
character. He was able to impart to them some of 
his own confidence that treasure would be found, but 
above all he impressed them with his importance. 
Personally a commanding figure—Cotton Mather says 
he was large and compactly built—he knew how to 
create the proper atmosphere of command. Mather 
tells us how the men: 


approach’d him on the Quarter-Deck, with Drawn Swords in 
their Hands, and required him to join with them in Running 
away with the Ship, to drive a trade of Piracy on the South Seas. 
Captain Phips, though he had not as much of a Weapon as an 
Ox-Goad, or a Jaw-bone in his Hands, yet like another Shamgar or 
Samson, with a most undaunted Fortitude, he rush’d in upon 
them, and with the Blows of his bare Hands, Fell’d many of them, 
and Quwell’d all the Rest. 
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Again, on a desolate Spanish island, when the frigate 
lay careening to have her bottom cleaned, the men 
formed on shore a conspiracy to seize the Captain, 
leave him there to perish, and be off to seek their 
fortunes. 


Will the Reader now imagine, that Captain Phips having 
advice of this Plot but about an Hour and half before it was to be 
put in Execution, yet within Two Hours brought all the Rogues 
down upon their Knees to beg for their Lives? But so it was! 


A loyal ship’s carpenter betrayed the mutineers, 
Captain Phips and the officers turned the great guns 
on their tent, and, having secured their arms and 
their submission received them aboard, thoroughly 
cowed. 

Captain Phips never failed to keep up the parade 
of a man-of-war. In a harbor of Jamaica, he fired at 
a Spanish trading ship for flying her pennant in cele- 
bration of some festival, landed with his bloodthirsty 
crew, met the grand captain on the street, and de- 
manded pay for the shot. Naturally the captain re- 
fused, whereupon Phips leaped forward to grasp his 
sword. At this critical juncture the day was saved 
by the presence of mind of an English bystander, who 
paid the shot-money to prevent a brawl which might 
have had important international consequence. 
From the standpoint of the governor of Jamaica the 
outcome was serious enough, for the resident Spanish 
factor, frightened at this rough treatment, withdrew 
the vessel without trading. Again, at Providence in 
the Bahamas, Phips had the audacity to demand 
recognition as a man-of-war from the governor’s 
ketch, riding at anchor in the harbor. The governor 
was conciliatory in manner until he got a peep at 
Phips’s instructions; then in a rage he threatened to 
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send the captain to England in chains unless he 
dropped his pretensions. Phips obeyed, and briskly 
moved on to the scene of the wreck. 

There he found a new problem. Treasure fishers 
were as thick as ants. The resourceful captain again 
used bluff, and, pretending an authority he did not 
possess, ordered all the others to be off. His prepos- 
terous claim to the prerogatives of a king’s ship had 
not only served as protection against his crew, but 
secured him a monopoly of the treasure. At this 
point, unfortunately, authentic details are completely 
lost: apparently Phips failed to locate the wreck; yet 
he was never quite able to clear himself from sus- 
picion of concealed assets. In any case, the returns 
of the voyage did not come up to his expectations. 

By no means discouraged, Captain Phips returned 
to England in search of money for a third attempt. 
Charles II died before any further aid could be got 
from him, and the unromantic James II refused to 
become interested. Phips then approached the Duke 
of Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica, who helped him to 
organize a small joint-stock company and to obtain a 
royal patent, giving the associates the exclusive right 
to all wrecks discovered in the next fifteen years. 
With the invested capital he chartered and fitted out 
the ship James and Mary, and again set sail with high 
hopes.* 

The James and Mary with a tender named the 
Henry left Havana on December 11, 1686, and made 
Porto Plato Harbor on the 14th. There the ship 
remained collecting provisions, while the tender went 
in search of the wreck. Cotton Mather tells that the 
tender anchored at a place convenient, while a peria-. 


* Patent Rolls, 3 Jas. II, Pt. I; Cal. State Pap. Col., 1685-1688, §1555, 
1775, 1776, 1777. 
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gua or dug-out canoe, which Phips had built with his 
own hands, “kept Busking to and again’”’ about the 
boiling reefs. When about to give up the search in 
despair one of the men spied a “sea feather” or coral 
branch in calm water, and sent an Indian down to 
fetch it, “that they might however carry home some- 
thing with them, and make at least, as fair a Triumph 
as Caligula’s.” The diver reported a number of great 
guns lying about the bottom; returning he fetched a 
silver ‘sow’ worth two or three hundred pounds—the 
wreck was found! Having “prudently Buoy’d the 
place, that they might readily find it again,” the 
Henry returned with the good news. Two weeks 
later, on February 22, the James and Mary anchored 
on Ambrosia Bank about four or five miles from the 
buried treasure; the reef stretching out like a half- 
moon before her.’ 

For the actual fishing, Captain Phips had the pin- 
nace, a long boat, and later a Providence sloop. 
These were moored on the wreck with grappling hooks 
to hold them steady, while the divers searched the 
sunken vessel with the aid of a simple diving device, 
doubtless of the type invented by a Bermudian—a 
tub lowered perpendicularly through the water so 
that it did not fill, and into which the diver could 
place his head for air. By this means the divers, who 
were impressed Indians, could remain under water 
forty-five minutes.‘ As soon as the James and Mary 
anchored, the pinnace went out—and returned at 
sunset with a few silver dollars and half-dollars. By 
great good luck the divers had hit upon the bullion 
chamber of the sunken galleon; and every day except 


5 British Museum, Sloane MSS., 50 or 1070; Magnalia (1702), ii. 40-41. 
* Ibid.; Toppan, Randolph, iii. 262; Cal. State Pap. Col., 1681-1685, 
$668. 
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the Sabbath, they worked away at a depth of seven 
or eight fathoms, bringing up bars, ‘sows’ and ‘dough- 
boys’ of silver, and great vessels of plate, coral-en- 
crusted “to the thickness of several Inches, which 
Crust being broken open by Irons contrived for that 
purpose, they knockt out whole Bushels of rusty 
Pieces of Eight which were grown thereunto.” By 
April 19 the treasure room was stripped bare, and 
work began on other parts of the wreck; but pickings 
were so poor after the big haul that Captain Phips 
decided to set sail for England. Not the least im- 
portant achievement of the whole expedition was his 
safe arrival in port with the treasure. He had es- 
caped many perils of the deep, including mutiny of 
his crew.” 

The doughty captain now faced new perils by land, 
for James turned covetous eyes on the golden manna 
and claimed a half instead of a tenth. The Lords of 
the Treasury finally rested content with the usual 
royalty. Cotton Mather places the total value of 
the salvaged treasure at near £300,000, an exagger- 
ated figure. Phips’s official log reports 33,702 dol- 
lars, 18,862 half-dollars, 33,993} pounds of coin by 
weight, and 20,6493 of bullion in the form of bars, 
sows, and doughboys, beside a considerable amount of 
broken wrought plate, and four brass guns. After 
the sailors had been paid off, the rest of the treasure 
went as dividend to the stockholders. Phips himself 
got about £16,000. According to Evelyn, some who 
had ventured £100 gained from £8000 to £10,000. 
As Daniel Defoe pointed out: 


twas a mere project—a lottery of a hundred thousand to one 
odds; a hazard, which if it had failed everybody would have been 


7 See note 5. 
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ashamed to have owned themselves concerned in it; a voyage 
that would have been as much ridiculed as Don Quixot’s adven- 
ture upon the windmill: Bless us! that folks should go three 
thousand miles to angle in the open sea for pieces of eight! 
Why they would have made ballads of it, and the merchants 
would have said of every unlikely adventure, “twas like Phips 
his wreck-voyage.””® 


Honor came in the wake of wealth. At Windsor 
Castle, on June 28, 1687, the king, in gratitude for 
his share of the spoils, dubbed the Yankee adventurer 
Sir William Phips. The new knight had not yet 
reached the pinnacle of fame or ambition. He aspired 
to political office in his native province. As an un- 
churched nonfreeman, Phips could have attained no 
political office higher than selectman under the old 
charter government. Fortunately for him the colony 
of Massachusetts-Bay had been absorbed in the 
Dominion of New England under a royal governor, 
Sir Edmund Andros. Phips now applied for and 
received, “‘with expence of some Hundreds of Guineas,” 
a patent constituting him provost-marshal-general of 
the Dominion, a commission which he hoped would 
give him a position of authority and power in the 
community.® 

As Sir William Phips, he landed at Boston, June 
1, 1688, on the crest of the wave. Two things he had 
definitely in mind; to join the party in power for the 
political and social prestige that such an alignment 
would bring him, and to triumph over the former 
magistrates who had snubbed him four years earlier. 


* Evelyn, Diary (1906 ed.), iii, 38; A. T. S. Goodrick, Randolph (Prince 
Society, 1909), vi, 229, 240, 249; Daniel Defoe, “Essay on Projects,” in 
The Earlier Life and the Chief Earlier Works of Defoe (Morley) 3, p. 36; refer- 
ences in notes 5 and 6. 

® Patent Rolls, 3 Jas. II, Pt. 8; Magnalia (1702 ed.), ii, 42-3. 
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He had not forgotten that when he and his unruly 
crew had been caught in a street brawl, the natives 
called him a town-born child; or that Governor Brad- 
street, when the case came to court, had curtly sug- 
gested that he should not carry himself so loftily, since 
everybody knew “what he was and from whence he 
came.”” Now the tables were turned. The orthodox 
Puritans were lamenting the loss of their charter and 
power; Phips held one of the highest positions in New 
England.'* 

Lady Phips lost no time in establishing a home 
suitable to their new station in life. Back in the days 
of their poverty Phips had often boasted to her that 
he would make his mark in the world and when he 
did, would buy her a “Fair Brick-House’”’ in Green 
Lane, the aristocratic part of Boston. Although, as 
Mather tells us, she “entertained these Passages with 
a sufficient Incredulity,”” now that her unpromising 
husband had really made good she took no chances 
on his failure to keep his promise. Four days after 
the news of his knighthood arrived, she purchased a 
Green Lane mansion and Samuel Sewall, unpleasantly 
aware of the unequal distribution of Fortune’s gifts, 
offered along with his congratulations a pious prayer 
that “this success might not hinder her passage to a 
greater and better Estate. [She] gave me a cup of 
good Beer, and thank’d me for my Visit.’"" 

For all this, Sir William and Lady Phips were frig- 
idly received by the great merchants and landowners 
who surrounded Governor Andros. To them, the 
upstart knight was a social and political intruder. 
The new Council of the Dominion had already ap- 
pointed a provost-marshal-general whose deputies 


1 Egerton MSS. 2526, f. 13. 
1 Sewall, Diary (1888 ed.), i, 193; Mather, Magnalia, ii, 39. 
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were already installed, and naturally resented the loss 
of patronage implied in Phips’s appointment. Sir 
Edmund Andros, who was endeavoring to improve 
the administration of justice, found it discouraging 
to have a crude and unlettered man, completely 
ignorant of English law, placed in a highly responsible 
legal office. It was only from his former enemies, 
the ruling class of the old theocracy, that Sir William 
received any consideration or flattery. They were 
naturally more impressed than the aristocrats with 
his success as a self-made man. William Hubbard, 
official historian of the old régime, held him up as an 
example to the graduating class at Harvard commence- 
ment comparing him to “Jason fetching the Golden 
Fleece.” Others noted with satisfaction that he did 
not devote himself exclusively to the “Whitsuntid- 
ers,” as they derisively called the Anglicans, but went 
to hear Mr. Mather preach." These overtures, in 
contrast to the social snubs and political rebuffs of 
the court party, soon began to take effect. 
Governor Andros ignored Sir William’s commission, 
although quite aware of its existence. The provost- 
marshal-general waited a month for an official recep- 
tion, then made an arrogant and brusque demand that 
the county clerks be notified to direct their writs to 
him instead of to the several sheriffs, who must be 
dismissed in order that he might fill their places with 
his own appointees. He was soon thereafter sworn 
into office, but the sheriffs were not removed. Meet- 
ing Edward Randolph in the street the next day, 
Phips accused him of being responsible for the Coun- 
cil’s failure to grant his full demands, and threatened 


12 Laws of New Hampshire (Batchellor ed. 1904), i, 113; Proceedings, 
Amer. Antig. Soc., 0.8. xiii. 
18 Sewall, Diary, i, 216, 217, 219. 
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to go to England and show him up in his true colors. 
A week later Sir William actually sailed for London, 
to add his complaints against the Dominion to those 
of the ousted party and government. Andros and 
his council had unwisely alienated an unwelcome 
supporter, and the old régime had won a valuable 
convert." 

Upon his arrival in Engiand, Sir William learned 
that the Reverend Increase Mather and three former 
magistrates were petitioning the King for extensive 
governmental changes. Mather, who pulled all the 
wires he could to bring influence to bear on the King, 
immediately drafted Phips into his restore-the-old- 
charter campaign. Thereafter the two seem to have 
become associated as agents of the colony. Mather 
was well received by the King, who promised many 
reforms in government. Although James II refused 
to consider the reéstablishment of a representative 
assembly, he made some concessions, and agreed to 
call Andros to account for maladministration. Before 
he could carry out this promise, the Glorious Revolu- 
tion intervened. 

The accession of William and Mary brought no 
change in the strange alliance of Increase Mather the 
Puritan priest, and Sir William Phips, the unregen- 
erate worldling. We need not concern ourselves with 
the details of the diplomatic campaign for a restora- 
tion of self-government, since Phips was a mere 
pawn in the astute Mather’s hands. Evidently at 
one stage of the game—about the middle of March, 
1689—the Yankee Mazarin thought it would expe- 
dite matters to send his associate home to start a little 


“4 Massachusetts Archives, cxxix, 14; Proc. Amer. Antigq. Soc. n.s. xiii. 
497; Toppan, Randolph, iv, 230; 6 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., iii, 488. 
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revolution in Boston; and back to Boston Sir William 
went. He boasted to a fellow-passenger that he 
would hire the first fishing-boat he met near the 
New England coast, “‘goe privately ashore,” raise a 
company “without beating of drums” and seize Sir 
Edmund Andros; for the Convention Parliament had 
assured him that if the New Englanders failed to 
hang Sir Edmund, “they deserved noe friends.” 

Alas for Sir William’s ambition to be the saviour 
of his country! On landing in Boston, May 29, 
1689, he learned that the revolution had taken place 
six weeks before. The clergy and prominent Puri- 
tans of Boston had at last taken matters into their 
own hands, and overturned the hated Dominion. 
For a brief time Sir William made himself conspicu- 
ous in guarding prisoners, and otherwise prominently 
identifying himself with the revolutionary element; 
then left for England on the same vessel which carried 
John Usher. That gentleman had suddenly decided 
to go to London, because he had heard that the new 
provisional government intended to call him to 
account for his administration as treasurer under 
Andros. Sir William, endeavoring to feature him- 
self as a sort of knight-errant for the charter cause, 
proposed to see that Usher did no harm to New Eng- 
land. There was at that time really nothing else 
that Phips could do in England, because Mather and 
the other New England agents were seeking to get 
the old. charter restored by parliamentary action. 
Mather was so confident that the bill would pass that 
he intended to take passage for home by early autumn. 
Sir William set sail for Boston while hopes were 
high, but Mather, disappointed on the very eve of 
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departure, was forced to remain for more than a year 
working for restoration of the charter.” 

Sir William was eager to tell his home town the 
hopeful situation of the charter campaign, and to 
advertise his own services. He guessed shrewdly 
that Increase Mather’s influence would be greatly 
enhanced in case the charter were restored, and that 
a part of the glory would be reflected upon himself. 
Now was his great opportunity to win popularity, 
the first requisite for election to some public office. 
There were, however, two great obstacles in the path 
of his ambition ; he was neither a member of the ortho- 
dox church, nor a freeman. If Paris were worth a 
mass to Henry IV, Boston was worth a conversion, 
in the Puritan sense, to William Phips. On March 
23, 1690, he was baptized by his future biographer, 
and upon making an edifying confession of faith, 
was promptly received into full communion by the 
Second Church. At the same time he was made a 
freeman by the General Court.” 

Sir William could not have chosen a better occasion 
for making himself popular than the spring of 1690. 
The restored theocratic government, hanging to its 
power by a slender thread, needed wealthy citizens 
to contribute funds for defense, and military men to 
lead the hosts of Israel. The Indians were harassing 
the unprotected frontiers, while the French were 
watching for opportunity to come down like a wolf 
on the fold. Both England and France saw in the 
accession of William and Mary opportunity to de- 


% C. O. 5/856, 479; Toppan, Randolph, iv, 281; Sewall, i, 268, 271; Cal. 
State Pap. Col., passim. 

7 C. O. 5/855, 265; Cotton Mather, Diary, i, 148; Laws of New Hamp- 
shire, i, 377; Cal. State Pap. Col., 1689-1692, §885. According to Sewall, 
i, 316, “Court makes Sir William free” on March 22. 
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prive the other of colonial possessions in America. 
Both pursued their somewhat nebulous schemes 
spasmodically, because they lacked the necessary 
military strength to carry through any consistent 
program of conquest. The United Colonies of New 
England tried to coéperate in some plan, but party 
animosities interfered. The revolutionary govern- 
ment at Boston hesitated to take the initiative until 
authorized by the king. Without funds, and pretty 
generally challenged as to the right of taxation, the 
best it could do was to send an occasional retaliatory 
expedition, arm a sloop for trade protection, ne- 
gotiate with the Indians, and appeal to “‘persons of 
estate’”’ to advance the necessary funds.'* 

After a year of desultory warfare, the idea slowly 
grew that only the immediate conquest of the French 
colonies would end the trouble. Early in 1690 a 
group of these merchants who suffered by the losses 
to trade took up a subscription for the conquest of 
Port Royal, but it was difficult to obtain enlistments. 
Finally the General Court, stirred by the news of the 
capture of Schenectady, decided the expedition should 
be undertaken at public charge and empowered the 
war committee to impress men if they would not 
enlist. John Nelson, the most zealous of the inter- 
ested merchants, expected to be appointed commander, 
but the Court expressed a preference for a military 
man. It was at this juncture that Sir William was 
making his confession of faith to Cotton Mather. 
He saw his opportunity to serve the theocracy, and 
offered his services. Captain Townsend had al- 
ready been appointed commander-in-chief with the 
rank of Major, but the General Court transferred the 


18 C. O. 324/5, 39; Mass. Arch. cvii. passim; Goodrick, Randolph, vi, 
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command to Sir William, and swore him in as Major- 
General on the same day that he was made a free- 
man. Sewall reports that “Major Townsend re- 
linquishes with Thanks.” It seems that the General 
Court had all along preferred Sir William, but “some 
feared he would not goe; others thought his Lady 
would not consent.’’* 

Sir William’s usual luck was with him on this ex- 
pedition to Acadia. He left Boston on April 14, 
1690, caught the French at Port Royal quite unpre- 
pared, and obtained the surrender of Port Royal on 
May 26. The English promptly went ashore to 
search for hidden goods. They cut down the cross, 
rifled the Church, pulled down the high altar, broke 
the images, and plundered generally, making no dis- 
tinction between public and private property. Before 
leaving Port Royal, Sir William summoned the in- 
habitants and made them swear allegiance to William 
and Mary. Those who would not were carried with 
Governor Menevall to Boston, on the promise of 
being shipped thence to some other French possession 
or to France. One vessel was sent along the coast of 
Acadia to reduce that province, while the rest of the 
fleet sailed home in triumph with the prisoners, the 
booty, and the great conquering hero.*° 

Sir William found himself the center of attention 
at Boston. Already the seed which he had planted 
by his conversion had borne fruit; shortly before his 
return, he was elected one of the magistrates. Now 
the glory of his Acadian victory brought a new mili- 
tary opportunity. A congress of commissioners of 
the United Colonies and New York had met at New 


#9 C. O. 5/855, 257; Mass. Arch. xxxv, passim; Laws of New Hampshire, 
i, passim; Sewall, i, 316. 
2 Cal State Pap. Col., passim. 
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York City and determined on a bold plan, the con- 
quest of Canada. This was to be accomplished by a 
land force against Montreal under Fitz John Winthrop 
of Connecticut, and by naval and land forces against 
Quebec, led by General Sir William Phips.”* 

This enterprise seemed ill-fated from the outset. 
The troops, insufficiently provisioned, set forth too 
late in the season. The transports were dull sailers, 
and carried no proper pilots for the St. Lawrence. 
Consequently there was a long delay which spoiled 
Sir William’s chance to surprise Quebec, and gave 
the French time to prepare. On arriving before 
Quebec he learned that General Winthrop had turned 
back at Lake George. Count Frontenac, having 
heard the news much earlier, had concentrated his 
troops for the defense of Quebec. Nevertheless, Sir 
William sent an arrogant message to Frontenac 
demanding his surrender, which the Frenchman re- 
fused with some heat. General Phips then sailed up 
the river with four vessels to bombard the city, while 
Walley’s forces attacked by land. When this attack 
failed Phips had shot his bolt, for the insufficient 
supply of ammunition was exhausted. There was 
nothing to do but embark the troops and retreat.” 

Mortified at his failure and eager to retrieve him- 
self, Sir William promptly planned another expedi- 
tion. Having learned by experience that such an 
affair needed English coéperation, he hastened to 
London to win over the government. He pointed 
out that the conquest of Canada would secure the 
Newfoundland fisheries, the exclusive control of the 
fur trade, a material increase in naval stores, and the 

% Id. C. O. 5/855, 287, 290; 5/856, 143, Laws of New Hampshire, i, 370. 
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protection of the frontiers against the Indians. Let 
England provide the ammunition and appoint him 
commander-in-chief. The Lords of Trade, William 
III’s council for colonial affairs, were sympathetic, 
but reluctant to grant his request, as they were still 
thinking of restoring the Dominion of New England. 
In contrast with the Dominion’s well-kept frontiers, 
the military policy of the new Massachusetts govern- 
ment was ineffectual and wasteful. This point the 
Dominion party, including some of the most influen- 
tial men in New England, were not slow to make use 
of. On the other side, Increase Mather, who had 
the King’s ear, declared that the New Englanders 
would make him the Emperor of America if he would 
but restore their old charters.” 

William III took his time to decide the fate of New 
England. Having heard the Dominion party’s side 
of the case from Andros, who had at last reached Lon- 
don, he grew cold to Mather’s scheme of restoring 
the New England charters. A compromise was ulti- 
mately effected. The King promised a new charter 
to Massachusetts containing as liberal a grant of home 
rule as the old one, with two important exceptions: a 
royally appointed governor and a colony franchise 
determined by property instead of piety. At this 
juncture Increase Mather played his last card with 
consummate skill. Reminded that he could do noth- 
ing to prevent Massachusetts becoming a royal prov- 
ince, he accepted the new charter with good grace, 
and at once pressed the King to let him name the first 
royal governor and council. The plan was this: with 
a pliable governor and council, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives reflecting the fundamental Puritanism of the 
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people, Mather could “raise the hedge’’ anew; could 
reéstablish the state church, common schools and the 
whole system of Puritan supremacy. As Cotton 
Mather remarked, ‘‘Wee have not our former Charter, 
but wee have a belter in the Room of it. One which 
much better suits our Circumstances.” Dutch Will- 
iam, glad to be rid of the Boston pastor on such easy 
terms, graciously consented to fill the important 
offices in the new Province with Increase Mather’s 
nominees. On October 7, 1691, the Province charter 
passed the seals; and on December 12 the King and 
Queen issued a governor’s commission under the broad 
seal to Mather’s choice, their ““Trusty and Wellbe- 
loved Sir William Phips, Knight.”™ 

This turn of affairs was a welcome surprise for our 
hero. He had staked his cards on popular favor, 
hoping to be chosen to some important position when 
the old charter was restored. Behold now in his 
hands a more precious jewel: a royal commission 
from William and Mary appointing him, ‘“‘our Captain 
Generall and Governor in Chief in and over our said 
Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England.” 
What if (as his enemies averred) he could only with 
difficulty read these luscious words on the parch- 
ment; they were none the less a clear mark of divine 
favor. How much more gratifying to be appointee 
of the Lord’s anointed, than the choice of small-town 
shopkeepers and rustic freemen! Well might he turn 
his eyes backward on the path of the little shepherd 
boy, the illiterate ship-carpenter, the turbulent sea 
captain, with a growing conviction that God had 
predestined him to honor and salvation. What New 
Englander, since the landing of the Pilgrims, had 


24 C. 0. 5/905, 108; Andros Tracts, iii, 41-53; C. Mather, Diary, i, 148; 
Goodrick, Randolph, vi, 330; Publ. Colonial Soc. Mass. ii, 7-29, 69-75. 
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’ 


risen so rapidly from a lowly station to such heights 
of power and prestige? He little suspected that the 
path of a Royal Governor of the stiff-necked Puritan 
Province would prove as narrow, tortuous and diffi- 
cult as the sheep paths he had followed when a lad 
on the rugged banks of the Sagadahoc. 














THE RISE OF THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN 
NEW ENGLAND, 1790-1815 


OLIVER WENDELL ELSBREE 


HE closing years of the eighteenth century 

seemed gloomy and foreboding enough to serious 
observers on both sides of the Atlantic. The reign 
of Terror and the rise of Bonaparte following the 
overthrow of the Old French Monarchy threatened 
the foundations of social order throughout Christen- 
dom. Some of the effects of the revolutionary philoso- 
phy of Europeans were being sensibly felt by members 
of the Federalist aristocracy in America—engaged 
as its protagonists were in a hopeless effort to stem 
the rising tide of Jeffersonian republicanism. The 
popularity of deism was evident in the avidity with 
which Paine’s Age of Reason was being received. 
Wars and rumors of wars, Jacobin intrigues, and the 
assaults of infidel philosophy were topics sufficiently 
sensational for the most flamboyant of the orthodox 
clergymen, while recurrent visits of the yellow fever 
scourge served as final proof to the defenders of the 
faith that divine wrath had at last taken notice of 
the great apostasy in America. Were not all these 
unusual and fearful happenings the prelude to the 
millenium, as forseen by Biblical writers? The signs 
of the times were highly suggestive that the last days 
were near. 

On the other hand, unusual efforts were being put 
forth for the spread of the gospel. In England the 
Particular Baptists were supporting William Carey 
and his colleagues as missionaries to the heathen in 
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India. ‘ The organization of the London Missionary 
Society by English dissenters and the rise of similar 
societies in Scotland and the Netherlands were signal 
procf that Protestant Christendom was being aroused, 
as never before, to a sense of responsibility for the 
salvation of distant peoples. In America the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
Others in North America, two missionary societies 
in the state of New York, two Congregational mission- 
ary societies in Massachusetts, and one in Connecti- 
cut—all organized before 1800—were giving their 
attention to the work of Christianizing the Indians 
and providing religious services for the white settlers 
on the frontier. The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church was acting as a missionary society and 
numerous Baptist associations were unusually active 
in evangelistic labors among pioneers and Indians. 
The Methodist Church was itself a missionary agency, 
although it was not attempting any work among the 
Indians. The Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings of the Friends Society initiated the work of 
their Indian missions before the close of the century. 
The Moravians in Pennsylvania were exhibiting the 
same missionary zeal which their ancestors had shown. 
Undaunted by war they were loyally supporting the 
heroic work of David Zeisberger among the remnants 
of the Delaware Indians in Ohio. American Christen- 
dom was awake. It was rapidly becoming militant 
and aggressive. It was not strange that Biblical 
students should discover in these unprecedented 
efforts to fling out the banners of the cross in an age 
of great tribulation and widespread skepticism noth- 
ing less phenomenal than the fulfillment of Scripture 
prophecies concerning the end of the age. 

The unusual turbulence of the decade and the newly 
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awakened interest in missions led to a reéxamina- 
tion of prophecy. Conversely, the contributions of 
preachers and students of prophecy to the interpreta- 
tion of vague passages in the Bible constituted a not 
inconsiderable part of the dynamic of missions. It is 
difficult to see how any effective missionary propa- 
ganda could have been developed without an incessant 
appeal to Bible prophecy as final authority in regard 
to the duty of Christians to evangelize the world. 
By an appeal to prophecy, infidelity could be refuted. 
Prophecies which were being fulfilled in contemporary 
events constituted a most valuable part of the armory 
of the believer in his contest with skepticism. Deism 
and all its fallacies would ultimately pass away when 
confronted with the unmistakable evidence afforded 
by the long delayed fulfillment of Scripture. 

Within the politico-ecclesiastical hierarchy of Cal- 
vinist Federalism in Connecticut Timothy Dwight 
was an outstanding figure. Dubbed by his foes “the 
Pope of Connecticut,” his leadership among New 
England Congregationalists was unquestioned. At 
an hour when war between the United States and 
France was regarded as inevitable, the citizens of New 
Haven requested Dwight to deliver the annual fourth 
of July sermon. Dwight’s analysis of the interna- 
tional turmoil was made in the light of the sixteenth 
chapter of the book of Revelation. It was clear to 
the famous president of Yale that the prophetic 
writers of Scripture had the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century in mind when they uttered many of 
their dark sayings. The book of Revelation might 
be difficult for the masses to understand, but not for 
Timothy Dwight. The sixth vial of Revelation 
16:12 was just about toend. During the period of 
the pouring out of this vial, the Jesuit order had been 
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suppressed, the Roman Catholic clergy had been 
shorn of some of their power, the revenues of the 
Pope curtailed, and the French kingdom overthrown. 
All of these events the great seer of Patmos had pre- 
dicted seventeen centuries before. The beast and the 
false prophet referred to by the sacred writer were to 
be understood as the Papacy and the Catholic clergy. 
The unclean spirits were the false teachers in Catholic 
countries, such as the philosophers and the encyclo- 
paedists of France. John had foreseen not merely 
such general movements as those leading up to and 
accompanying the French Revolution, but such min- 
utiae as the appropriation of the French Academy by 
the philosophers and the rise of the Society of the 
Illuminati, whom Dwight characterized as “‘atheisti- 
cal, anarchical, communistic, licentious, and Jesuiti- 
cal.” Well might the adversaries of the true church 
tremble in view of the vindication of prophecies whose 
fulfillment had been so long delayed. The destruc- 
tion of Papal Babylon might be expected at any 
moment, the return of Christ to earth would be fol- 
lowed by the glorious day of God’s elect.! 

There was a virtual unanimity among Bible scholars 
that the “forty and two months” of Rev. 11: 2, and 
the “time, times, and an half’ of Daniel 12: 7, were 
to be understood as twelve hundred and sixty years. 
During this interval antichrist was expected to flour- 
ish. By antichrist most Protestants meant the pope, 
although some felt that the sultan of Turkey was an 
Eastern antichrist. It might be objected by the 
skeptic that this method of interpretation was ques- 
tionable and that the prophecies were obscure. To 


1 Timothy Dwight, The Duty of Americans at the present crisis, illustrated 
in a discourse preached on the fourth of July, 1798; at the request of the citizens 
of New Haven, (New Haven, 1798). 
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William Collins, who preached the annual sermon 
before the Baptist Missionary Society in Boston in 
1806, such objections seemed trivial. The obscurity 
of prophecy served a purpose in that it enabled the 
church to conceal her designs from her enemies who, 
steeped in skepticism, were unable to understand proj- 
ects such as the missionary movement, until after 
they were well under way. The calling of the Gen- 
tiles was clearly a subject of prophecy. The spread 
of the gospel would result in the gradual Christianizing 
of the earth. The missionary spirit was being every- 
where manifested, and the Jews would be converted, 
in all likelihood, in the near future. Other favorable 
signs, according to Collins, were the translation of the 
Bible into various languages of India and the tottering 
condition of the Roman Catholic Chuzch.* 

Although the apocalyptic writers had so clearly 
specified the duration of the antichristian age as 1260 
years, they had, for some providential reason, not in- 
dicated the exact date of its beginning. There was 
some disagreement among the Bible students of the 
land as to the correct date when antichrist or the 
papacy had arisen. In the year 606 A. D., according 
to many, was to be found an event which seemed to 
mark the recognition of a pope for the first time. In 
that year, it was claimed, Pope Boniface was made 
first universal Bishop. The millenium then would 
begin in 1866. All enemies of Christ would perish 
before that date, according to Elijah Parish, who 
delivered a sermon before the Congregational Mission- 
ary Society of Massachusetts in 1807. God had 
poured great wealth upon America. In view of the 
brevity of the interval remaining for the completion 


* William Collins, Sermon preached before the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society, May 28, 1806. (Boston, 1806) 
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of the task of evangelizing the world every one ought 
to contribute. The single cent of the poor would 
help.* 

It was not the orthodox only who were led to be- 
lieve through the perusal of the prophecies that the 
end of the age was at hand; Unitarians and Universa- 
lists were likewise aware of the signs of the times. 
There was, for instance, Joseph Priestley whose Uni- 
tarianism was so pronounced that many even of the 
unorthodox of the Massachusetts clergy shunned 
him after he came to America, while Calvinists shud- 
dered at his name because of his rejection of their 
fundamental tenets. Nevertheless, Priestley adhered 
rigidly to the prevalent vogue of interpretation where 
vague prophecies were involved.‘ In like manner, 
Elhanan Winchester, a native of Massachusetts, a 
Baptist-Universalist, whose ideas about the ultimate 
restoration of the whole human race to a state of 
millenial bliss were detested by the orthodox of every 
shade, was an ardent believer in the orthodox ideas 
about the nearness of the millenium. In a course of 
lectures which he delivered in Southwark, England, 
he elaborated his interpretation of ‘Prophecies that 
remain to be fulfilled.” Calculating by means of a 
mathematical analysis of a passage in Revelation that 
the Turkish Empire was destined to wane towards 
the close of the eighteenth century and, within a few 
years to pass for ever, he added: “How vastly im- 
portant is the period to which we are approaching; 
and what great things are at the door! Infidelity may 


* Elijah Parish, A sermon preached before the Massachuselis Missionary 
Society at their annual meeting in Boston, May 26, 1807. (Newburyport, 
1807.) 

* Joseph Priestly, The Present State of Europe compared with the Antient 
{so spelled] Prophecies. (Philadelphia, 1794.) 
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laugh, and triumph for a time, but its props will fall 
away every year, till the whole superstructure shall 
come down.’’s 

Samuel Hopkins of Newport, Rhode Island, was 
an ardent believer in foreign missions. At the time 
of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War he had been 
working out a plan for the evangelization of Africa 
through sending negro Christian colonists from Amer- 
ica. No missionary went from the United States to 
any Eastern country until after the death of Hopkins, 
but his influence as a missionary enthusiast over 
younger men in New England was an important fac- 
tor in the development of the spirit of foreign missions 
as a phase of what he termed “disinterested benevo- 
lence.” Itis of more than passing interest to notice 
some of Hopkins’s beliefs concerning the prophecies. 

In his Treatise on the Millenium Hopkins claimed 
that the Pope rose to power in 257 A. D. This dis- 
covery served as a remarkable corroboration of the 
veracity of the Bible, because exactly 1260 years later 
Luther began his attack on the Church. 1517 A. D. 
marked the beginning of the period of Papal decline. 
Assuming that in 606 A. D. the Pope arose to the high 
dignity of a universal ruler, the end of the age would 
come in 1866. Hopkins further believed that the 
period of the beginning of the millenium could be 
determined by a calculation of the number of years 
that had elapsed since creation. As the creation of 
the world in six days had been followed by a Sabbath 
of rest, it was not unreasonable to expect that six 
thousand years of turmoil would be succeeded by the 
Sabbath of the Church, the millenium. Did not the 
scripture say that a thousand years were with God as 


§ Elhanan Winchester, A Course of Lectures on Prophecies that remain to 
be ful filled, i, 137. 
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a day, and a day as a thousand years? Now, accord- 
ing to the best calculations, the six thousand years 
would terminate before another century had elapsed. 
Christians were urged by Hopkins to use means for 
the conversion of the heathen, although some miracle 
would probably be necessary for the completion of the 
task.* 

The rise of Napoleon Bonaparte to power in France 
during the decade overlapping the centuries furnished 
new material for missionary propaganda based on a 
study of prophecy. Napoleon might be the “eighth 
king” mentioned in Revelation 17: 11. Just as con- 
fidently as students of prophecy had interpreted the 
signs of the times during the earlier stages of the 
French Revolution in the light of every unusual 
occurrence, forecasting the utter discomfiture of the 
Papacy, they now, upon the receipt of the news con- 
cerning the Concordat between Napoleon and the 
Pope, were made aware of the fulfillment of Revela- 
tion 13: 12, which told of the healing of the wound of 
the beast. The setting up of Catholic establishments 
in the Rhenish Confederation, in Holland, and in 
Switzerland were clear evidences of the truth of 
Biblical prophecy. The great apostasy of these na- 
tions would be the last. The Concordat, said John 
B. Romeyn of Albany, N. Y., would last fifty years, 
then the millenium would begin.’ 

Christian ministers were indeed increasingly im- 
pressed by the sinister wickedness of Napoleon as he 
continued his mad career. His rise and fall must 
surely have been foreshadowed by prophetic writers. 
A careful study of the Scriptures yielded much com- 

*Samuel Hopkins, A Treatise om the Millenium. (Edinburgh, 1806.) 
Also Samuel Hopkins, Works, iii, pp. 16-62. (Boston, 1852.) 
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fort to those who were longing for the day of Zion’s 
prosperity. “Many are the prophetic signs,” said 
Lyman Beecher, in 1813, “which declare the rapid 
approach of that day. ..... The false prophet is 
hastening to perdition. That wicked one hath ap- 
peared, whom the Lord will destroy with the breath 
of his coming. The day of his vengeance is wasting 
the earth...... The angel having the everlasting 
gospel to preach to men, has begun his flight and with 
trumpet sounding long and waxing loud, is calling on 
the nations to look unto Jesus and be saved.”’* 

To a committee of the American Board of Com- 
missions of Foreign Missions appointed to draw up an 
address to the Christian public in 1811, the period was 
one of vengeance and of promise—vengeance to the 
foes of the elect, and promise to the redeemed. 
“Prophecy, history, and the present state of the world,” 
they said, “‘seem to unite in declaring that the great 
pillars of the Papal and Mahometan impostures are 
now tottering to their fall...... Now is the time for 
the followers of Christ to come forward boldly and to 
engage earnestly in the great work of enlightening 
and reforming mankind.’’® 

An old prophecy made by John Eliot, the apostle 
to the Indians in the seventeenth century, was be- 
lieved to have found fulfillment in the European Wars, 
Eliot had said: “God will bring many nations into 
distress and perplexity, so that they may be forced 
unto the Scriptures; all governments will be shaken, 
that men may be forced at last to pitch upon that 
firm foundation, the Word of God.’® What period 

* Lyman Beecher, Sermon delivered at New Haven, Oct. 27, 1813. (New 
Haven, 1813.) 


* Panoplist, November, 1811. The committee comprised Jedidiah Morse, 
Samuel Worcester, and Jeremiah Evarts. 


10 The Adviser of Vermont Evangelical Magazine, August, 1809. 
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seemed better to accord with such an apocalyptic 
utterance than that of the two decades following the 
outbreak of the French Revolution? 

Probably the most indefatigable defender of ortho- 
doxy in New England was Jedidiah Morse, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1810 Morse preached the annual ser- 
mon before the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and Others in North America. 
Taking for his text Daniel 12: 4, 10, he assured his 
audience that the Eastern and Western antichrists— 
to be understood as the Turkish Empire and the 
Papacy—had both arisen in 606 and would therefore 
both disappear in 1866. Then the Jews would return 
to Palestine, the Gentiles would be converted, and the 
millenium would follow. The Napoleonic wars were 
preparing the way for the end. Recent maritime 
discoveries and explorations were a sure indication 
that the end of the age was at hand, because in Daniel 
it was said, with reference to the approach of the 
millenium, “‘Many shall run to and fro and knowledge 
shall be increased”’ (Daniel 12: 4). The foundation 
of the Asiatic Society in 1784, to promote the study of 
Oriental antiquities was a clear fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. The rise of Bible Societies and other agencies 
for diffusing Christian knowledge were ample evi- 
dence that the end of the age was drawing near. In 
view of the grandeur of the design and its relation to 
Bible prophecy the missionary enterprise deserved 
the zealous promotion of all Christians. The time 
was short, much remained to be done within the fifty 
years that were left." 

4 Jedidiah Morse, Discourse delivered before the Society for Propagating 


the Gospel among the Indians and Others in North America, Nov. 1, 1810. 
(Charlestown, 1810.) 
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The same confidence in the approaching end of the 
age was shared by Edward D. Griffin, pastor of the 
Park Street Church of Boston in a sermon preached in 
Sandwich in 1813. The end of the papal regime 
might be expected not later than 1866. Quite possi- 
ble was it that it would come in 1847 or 1848 if the 
twelve hundred and sixty prophetic years were re- 
duced to solar years. If there remained any doubts 
concerning the accuracy of this construction of Bibli- 
cal mathematics, the revolutions and wars taking place 
all over the earth ought to convince serious people 
that the end of the age was near. “So exactly do the 
events of the present day accord with the predictions, 
both in kind and in order, that we are enabled with 
some degree of certainty, to determine how far we 
are advanced under the seven vials.” 

What have the prophecies to say about missions? 
Here Griffin was more explicit than most of his con- 
temporaries: 


The most distinguished writers on the prophecies, though 
differing in other respects, have been constrained toagree . . . 
that in 1792, a new era opened to the world. . . . That very 
year introduced the grand era of missions. The first missionary 
society of modern origin was formed in England in 1792. Since 
that time the whole concourse of missionary and Bible Societies 


. . have come into existence. . . . Precisely at the com- 
mencement of this interesting era began . . . those heavenly 
showers of grace [the American revivals] . . . May we not 


then yield ourselves to the confidence that Zion has seen her 
darkest hour, and that her light will henceforth continue to 
shine with increasing brightness to the perfect day.” 


The religious journals of the period, most of which 
were missionary magazines, joined in the all but 


12 Edward D. Griffin, Sermon preached in Sandwich, Mass., Oct. 20, 1813. 
(Boston, 1813.) 
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universal chorus to the effect that a new era was about 
to begin. Infidelity would be dealt its death blow 
through the coming conversion and restcration of the 
Jews in fulfillment of prophecy.“ That Paul had the 
“Age of Reason” in mind in 2 Timothy 3: 1-9 was 
evident from the close correspondence between his 
descriptions of society in the last days and the preva- 
lence of infidelity and licentiousness in America.“ On 
the other hand, that efforts should be made during 
these fateful years on a scale hitherto unimagined for 
the purpose of evangelizing the heathen seemed all 
the more certainly to betoken the divine character of 
the missionary enterprise.» The revivals which char- 
acterized the age were alone sufficient to lead good 
men to tremble at the signs of the times."* It was no 
wonder that the hope was being indulged that the 
grand jubilee was at hand.'” 

Numerous were the passages in the Bible which 
were cited as proof that the Jews would accept the 
Christian religion and return to their old home in 
Palestine where the kingdom of David and Solomon 
would be revived.'* That Israelites had been pre- 
destined to wander over the earth without a national 
home for a long period of time had been clear to 
Moses, their great lawgiver, and by other inspired 
writers of the Old Testament. Just as certainly was 

4 Theological Magazine, iii, 123. 

“ Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, February, 1801. 

New York Missionary Magazine, 1802: “Report of the Trustees of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society for June, 1802.” 

% Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, August, 1803: “Analysis of the Book 
of Daniel.” 

7 New York Missionary Magazine, 1801, p. 442. 

18 One such list was given in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, 
October, 1800. John H. Livingston, Sermon Preached before the New York 


Missionary Society, April 23, 1799, included several passages not in this 
list. 
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their conversion and restoration forseen by prophets 
of their own race, including the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, Saul of Tarsus. The conversion of the Jews 
would constitute a very important part of the ap- 
proaching prosperity of the Church. It would, with- 
out doubt, be a prelude to the general aceptance of 
Christianity by the heathen peoples of the earth. 
The conversion of aborigines and pioneers through the 
efforts of the numerous missionary societies in the 
United States, during the early years of the nineteenth 
century, was signal proof that a new era was beginning. 
It was to be hoped that Jews in America might more 
readily accept the Messiah than their brethren in 
Europe because of the better treatment accorded the 
race in the New World.* 

Missionary sermons in New England during the 
early years of the nineteenth century reflected a wide- 
spread feeling of confidence in the imminent conver- 
sion of the Jews to Christianity. Samuel Spring of 
Newburyport in a missionary address in 1802 under- 
stood from his study of prophecy that the divine plan 
of reclaiming the world involved the restoration of 
the Jews as a consequence of the conversion of the 
Gentiles. The exertion of Christians for the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles was therefore a necessary part in 
the fulfillment of prophecy concerning the Jews. 
Efforts should not be spared to reach both Jews and 
Gentiles in view of the intimate relation existing 
between them in Biblical prophecy.*® Likewise, 
Nehemiah Prudden of Enfield in a sermon before the 


19 Conn. Evan. Mag., Sept. and Nov., 1800. Joseph Eckley, Sermon 
before the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and Others in 
North America, November 7, 1805. (Boston, 1806.) 

2° Samuel Spring, A sermon delivered before the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society at their annual meeting May 25, 1802. (Newburyport, 1802.) 
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Connecticut Missionary Society on 1805 was moved to 
ask: 


Is it not true that the heathen now testify that they are given the 
Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession? Is it not evident . . . that the Euphrates 
is drying up, and the way preparing for the kings of the East to 
come in? That the time is approaching when the Jews shall 
have an hearing ear given them, and an understanding heart, 
and shall be gathered in with the fulness of the Gentiles, and the 
appearance of the world, in moral things, shall be like a new 
creation of God?™ 


In a much less doubtful mood than that of the 
author of the above citation, Timothy Dwight, at 
the opening of the new theological seminary at An- 
dover in 1808, assured his audience: 


The period is hastening: the morning star will soon arise which 
will usher in that illustrious day, destined to scatter the darkness 
of this melancholy world, and cover the earth with light and 
glory; the second birthday of truth, righteousness, and salvation. 

. . The Jews provoked to jealousy, and roused from their 
torpor of eighteen centuries, shall behold a standard lifted up 
among the nations, . . . summoning them again to the land 
of their fathers, and to the Kingdom of God. Obedient to the 
divine call, Judah and Ephraim, no more twain, but one, shall 
hasten from the remotest regions of their dispersion; and the 
receiving of them be to the world as life from the dead. The 
heathen with one immense and united suffrage, shall cast their 
idols to the moles and the bats. . . . The earth shall become 
one vast temple of Jehovah; and its morning and evening 
incense shall be wafted to heaven by the whole family of Adam.”* 


1 Conn. Evan. Mag., July, 1805, “Sermon by Nehemiah Prudden of 
Enfield, Connecticut, before the Missionary Society of Connecticut, at 
Hartford, May 9, 1805.” 

# Panoplist, March, 1809, “Sermon by Timothy Dwight at the opening 
of Andover Theological Seminary, Sept. 28, 1808.” 
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Expectations of the New England clergymen and 
missionary promoters that something unusual was 
about to occur, which would eventuate in the fulfiil- 
ment of prophecy concerning the Jews, were consider- 
ably heightened by information from England telling 
of the organization in 1809 of ““The London Society 
for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews,” 
and the remarkable success attending the work of its 
founder, Mr. S. C. F. Frey, a converted German Jew. 
Frey’s mission to the London Jews was given wide 
publicity through the New England missionary 
journals, particularly the Panoplist and the Connecti- 
cul Evangelical Magazine. In 1815 a number of 
ladies in Boston and the vicinity, who had become 
interested in Jewish missions through reading the 
story of Frey’s career, associated and contributed 
fifty dollars to the London Jewish Society. The 
following year the Boston women organized “The 
Female Society of Boston and vicinity, for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews.”* A similar organiza- 
tion was started in New York at about the same time. 
The hopes of the Boston Society were expressed in 
their third annual report to the effect that the period 
was drawing near when the Jews, in accordance with 
prophecy, would accept the Messiah. All signs 
seemed to indicate beyond a doubt that the day was 
at hand. Means, however, had to be used, as God 
had nowhere promised to perform a miracle. There- 
fore, every one interested was urged to help fulfill 
prophecy by supporting the Jewish mission. All 
money raised was sent to London to be used for the 
evangelization of Jews there.* 


°3 American Baptist Magazine, January, 1817. 
* Panoplist, October, 1816, and July, 1819. 
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The Concert of Prayer was a very prominent aspect 
of the missionary movement on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It was also utilized by missionaries in 
Asia, Africa, and the South Seas.* Its origin is 
obscure, but it was in use in West Scotland as early 
as 1744. As practiced there by some clergymen, a 
portion of Saturday evening and Sunday morning was 
set apart each week, and also the first Tuesday of 
February, May, August, and November, as special 
periods appointed for private or public prayer for the 
progress of the Kingdom of God. Five hundred 
copies of a memorial published in 1746, explaining 
the idea, found their way to New England. The 
following year Jonathan Edwards first published an 
account of the Concert, entitled “‘An humble attempt 
to promote explicit agreement and visible union of 
God’s people in extraordinary prayer for the Revival 
of Religion, and the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth, pursuant to Scripture promises and prophe- 
cies concerning the last time.” 

No direct result followed the publication of Ed- 
wards’s book, but an English edition of it appeared 
in 1789 and served to influence the Particular Baptist 
ministers of the Northampton and Leicestershire 
associations who had adopted a plan for a concert of 
prayer, five years before, in organizing in 1792 “The 
Particular Baptist Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Heathen.”” The English plan for 
a concert, which had been adopted in 1784, provided 
that the first Monday of each month be set apart as 


% Exiracts from the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 1815. (Philadelphia, 1815.) 

% John Campbell, Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions, pp. 159, 
160. (London 1840.) 
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a special day to pray for the universal spread of the 
gospel.*” 

In 1794 the first successful effort to put into practice 
a concert plan in America was made as a result of a 
meeting of clergymen at Lebanon, who sent out invita- 
tions to ministers and congregations throughout the 
country to join in concerted prayer on the first Tues- 
day of every quarter of the year, beginning in January 
1795, at two o'clock in the afternoon.** During the 
next few years concerts were begun in various parts of 
the land, although no agreement was reached among 
the various missionary societies which would make 
for uniformity of method or of specified times for 
concerted prayer. By 1816 the first Monday of every 
month was the appointed time most generally ob- 
served.*® 

The fulfillment of prophecy through the conversion 
of Jews and heathen and the hastening of the millen- 
ium was the burden of the petitions offered on these 
occasions of special prayer.*® It was even felt that 
the concert itself was a fulfillment of prophecy.* 
In view of the manifest fulfillment in contemporary 
world events of a part of Daniel 12: 4 which reads: 
“Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased,”” it seemed eminently fitting and proper 
that people should pray that the Kingdom of God 

27 Second Annual Report of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, p. 81. 
(Philadelphia, 1816.) 


28 William Linn, Discourses on the Signs of the Times, pp. 174 to 175. 
(New York, 1794.) 

29 Conn. Evan. Mag., February, 1801. “Letter from Reverend Ammi 
R. Robbins of Norfolk, Connecticut,” New York Miss. Mag., 1800, pp. 
50 to 51; 89 to 94. Ibid., 1801, pp. 452 to 453. Extracts from the Minutes 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 1816. Second Annual 
Rep. of the Baptist Board, p. 81. 

*® Panoplist, January, 1809. 

3! Conn. Evan. Mag., August, 1803. 
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might come speedily. Joseph Badger, a missionary 
to the Wyandot Indians, in a letter written to Jedidiah 
Morse in 1809, voiced the current feeling about the 
close relation between prophecy and prayer for the 
heathen when he said: ‘“‘The salvation of the heathen 
is so fully brought into view in scripture prophecy, 
that it is ardently requested of the friends of Zion to 
pray for the accomplishment of such a glorious 
event.”* Praying societies everywhere were praising 
the great head of the Church for sending the gospel 
to pagan idolaters and for showering the country with 
blessings in the form of most unusual revivals of re- 
ligion. It was but natural that they should continue 
to besiege the divine throne in the earnest hope that 
Jews and Gentiles would accept Christianity and that 
the great day of millenial bliss would soon dawn. 
Missionary propaganda became increasingly effec- 
tive during the early years of the nineteenth century 
as a means of turning the defensive attitude of Chris- 
tians toward infidel philosophy into a crusade against 
the enemies of the gospel. Through the interpreta- 
tion of the sure word of prophecy by countless stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, it was made abundantly clear 
that many hitherto obscure passages in the Bible were 
about to be unveiled. Infidelity would be silenced, 
the Jews convinced of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the Gentiles saved. Through the organi- 
zation of praying societies, the millenium was being 
substantially hastened. It became the welcome task 
of the zealous advocates of missions to meet all con- 
ceivable objections which might be raised against the 


* Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, July, August, Sept., and Oct., 1805, 
“The Progress of the Gospel.” 

* Panoplist, February, 1809. “Report of Joseph Badger to Jedidiah 
Morse on his work among the Wyandot Indians.” 
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evangelization of the Jews and the heathen and to 
make understandable to all who could be reached why 
missions ought to be supported by prayer and money. 
Sermons, tracts, and missionary magazines were the 
media of this propaganda. The popularization of 
the world wide missionary enterprise was the outstand- 
ing achievement of its advocates. 

The spirit of Old Calvinism which lingered on for 
some time after Edwards and Whitefield had delivered 
it a death wound was antagonistic to missionary 
propaganda. The suggestion of the use of human 
agenices for the advancement of Christianity seemed 
presumption. God would convert the pagan world 
and the Jews when and in what manner he pleased. 
This had been Calvin’s attitude and it remained, 
with some notable exceptions, the attitude of his 
followers, down to the time of the Great Awakening. 
The refutation of this Old Calvinism was a task which 
the new generation of leaders, trained in the theology 
of Edwards, Hopkins, Witherspoon and Tennent, 
eagerly sought. 

In the same year that William Carey published his 
Enquiry into the obligations of Christians to the means 
for the conversion of the heathens, Shippie Townsend 
preached a sermon in Boston in which he essayed to 
prove to the Old Calvinists that the doctrine of elec- 
tion did not militate against the use of means for the 
salvation of souls. The elect were under obligations 
to the unsaved, and it behooved them to preach the 
Gospel and leave the matter of their ultimate salva- 
tion to God. Among those to whom the elect were 
especially obligated were the Jews. Pure gratitude 
to God because of one’s election ought to suffice as 
an incentive to propagate the Gospel among sinners 
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everywhere. The rapid spread of Hopkinsianism 
in New England during the period under considera- 
tion served as a most potent leaven to transform the 
attitude of Calvinists generally from one of indiffer- 
erce or unconcern into a burning zeal for the con- 
version of the unsaved in all parts of the world. The 
rust formidable obstacle to the missionary propa- 
gandist was the lethargy of Christians who had no 
theoretical objection whatever to the enterprise, but 
who could with great difficulty, be persuaded to sup- 
port the cause. It was the task of arousing this great 
body of indifferent church members to a sense of 
responsibility for the heathen that required the ex- 
penditure of a great amount of energy on the part of 
the missionary enthusiasts. Various were the appeals 
made from pulpit and through tracts and missionary 
journals in the new crusade to advance the frontiers 
of the Kingdom of God. 

That the heathen were doomed to everlastng tor- 
ture in hell unless reached by Christian missionaries, 
was considered a theological axiom. Should God 
in some mysterious way and for some unknown pur- 
pose elect to save some of them there was, neverthe- 
less, every reason to believe that the great majority 
of them would be lost. Christians might well be- 
ware then, lest they too perish through inactivity and 
indifference. “Suppose in that dreadful day some 
miserable condemned pagan just ready to sink into 
the eternal flames should turn his despairing eyes 
upon you and exclaim in a voice that shall rend your 
heart. ‘Why, why did you not warn me of this day? 
Why did you not exhort me to flee from this venge- 


* Shippie Townsend, The Gospel Considered; and the manner in which it 
should be preached. (Boston, 1792.) 
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ance?’ ’’** Warnings of this sort were frequent and 
served to arouse the indifferent Christian through an 
appeal to his fear of the judgment. 

The exertions being made by the British missionary 
societies during the darkest hours of their nation’s 
struggle with Napoleon seemed to New England 
missionary zealots to be nothing less than a rebuke to 
the citizens of a nation which could boast of the ser- 
vices of Eliot, Brainerd, Edwards, and the Mayhews. 
Even though Britain might be atoning for her former 
sins, she seemed now to be revealing her true char- 
acter as a genuine Christian nation in seeking to ex- 
tend the Redeemer’s kingdom, so that offers of par- 
don were being made “to the stupid Hottentot, the 
credulous Hindu, and the wandering Tarter.” Pray- 
ers for England’s protection were ascending “from 
the Cape of Good Hope to where the Ganges rolls its 
waves.” Americans would do well to emulate their 
British brethren in this worthy enterprise.“ The 
appeal to the pride of Americans in view of their in- 
creasing consciousness of nationality constituted an 
important factor in developing missionary enthusiasm. 

In the light of the widespread feeling that the time 
had arrived when obscure scripture prophecies con- 
cerning the last days were beginning to find their 
fulfillment in current events, the Great Commission 
of Christ, as stated in Matthew 28: 19 and Mark 
16: 15 took on new meaning. It was quite generally 
conceded that the Protestant churches had been 
remiss in that they had for the most part neglected a 
specific command. An ardent desire to atone for 
the indifference of past generations of Christians 

* Henry Kolloch, Sermon before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States of America, May 23, 1803. (Philadelphia, 1803.) 
% Panoplist, May, 1809, p. 553. 
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seized whole groups of young men in some of the newly 
established colleges, particularly in Williams, Middle- 
bury, and Union. Adoniram Judson, while a student 
at Andover Theological Seminary, felt the force of 
the divine command and enlisted as one of America’s 
first foreign missionaries. The field was far distant, 
and the climate was unhealthful. He was almost dis- 
heartened as he thought of the prospect. But the 
last great command of Christ determined him to obey 
“at all hazards for the sake of pleasing the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’*” 

Samuel Nott, another of the young men first sent 
out by the American Board, testified to the impelling 
power of the sense of duty experienced by these early 
missionaries. There was nothing involved which 
could be termed a spirit of romance or adventure. It 
was rather piety taking the direction of missions.** 
The conviction that Christians owed their Master a 
duty, primarily the duty of implicit obedience, was 
strongly felt not only by those who carried the gospel 
to foreign lands, but also by those who were called 
upon to finance the enterprise from the home base, 
and who were expected to pray for its success. Mis- 
sionary propaganda stressed the idea of duty, the duty 
of a soldier to take his marching orders without 
question. 

The Hopkinsian idea of disinterested benevolence, 
the doctrine that for the greater glory of God the 
elect should joyfully engage in any service, however 
otherwise distasteful, that would add to the sum total 
of happiness of “‘being in general,”” was rapidly sup- 
planting the Old Calvinist attitude of unconcern for 


* Edward Judson, Life of Adoniram Judsom, p. 474. 


%8 Memorial volume of the first fifty years of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, p. 54. 
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human misery and wretchedness. Joseph Eckley, in 
a sermon before the Boston S.P.G. in 1805, developed 
the well known Hopkinsian tenets that man’s redemp- 
tion was transcendently glorious among the works of 
God, that the good resulting from Christ’s atoning 
death was so great as to completely absorb the idea of 
evil and to afford to God himself the perfect enjoy- 
ment of infinite felicity, and that not a single event, 
at any time, among any beings, or in any world, was 
incapable of being subjected to the designs of infinite 
benevolence.*® Such a philosophy of life, slowly 
permeating, as it did, the theological thought of New 
England, might well be expected to produce a new 
generation of Christian martyrs. Altruism, that is, 
benevolence which expects no recompense, came into 
the foreground of all appeals which missionary propa- 
gandists were making for the support of the project 
of world evangelization. 

The missionary cause, according to Leonard Woods 
of Andover Theological Seminary, was the cause of 
Christ in relation to the whole unevangelized world. 
Though the particular appeal below cited was voiced 
a decade after the organization of the American Board, 
its sentiments are not inappropriately applied to the 
earlier situation. ‘It seems impossible that any man 
who considers the Christian religion a blessing should 
not desire its universal diffusion. Objections against 
the missionary cause are consistent enough from the 
mouths of deists and atheists; but for Christians to 
make them is a shocking absurdity. . . . Think of the 
difference,” he said, “‘between the inhabitants of New 
England, and the people in those countries where 


3% Panoplist, August, 1806, “Sermon by Joseph Eckley, Nov. 7th, 1805 
before the Society for Propaga.ing the Gospel among the Indians and others 
in North America.” - 
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pagan influence prevails. To what is all the differ- 
ence owing, but to the Christian religion?” What a 
glorious scene would be witnessed at some future date 
with all these pagan idolaters converted and their 
children “listening with weeping tenderness to the 
voice of Christian instruction.’*® Here was propa- 
ganda appealing to the imagination. The whole 
world was to become an enlarged Puritan New Eng- 
land. 

To save countless millions of heathen from everlast- 
ing punishment, to emulate their British brethren in 
their heroic efforts to evangelize the world, to obey 
the Great Commission which had enjoined missions on 
a universal scale, and to put into practice the prin- 
ciple of disinterested benevolence out of pure love to 
God and to all “beings capable of good,” were the most 
conspicuously stressed motives for Christians to en- 
gage in Foreign Missions. But acting as a dynamic 
back of these motives was the all but universal con- 
viction that Bible prophecies clearly referred to events 
which were transpiring. The early years of the 
nineteenth century seemed to Bible students to have 
been foreshadowed as the day of the Gospel. Mis- 
sionary propagandists did not neglect their duty in 
this regard. Slumbering saints could be roused to 
action, in many instances, by nothing less than the 
reiteration of the current belief that the millenium 
wasnear. The Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, the 
official organ of a local missionary society in New 
Hampshire, was moved, in 1805, to make an appeal 
to Christians of every denomination in an effort to 
bring them to realize that the Gospel had not yet 





Leonard Woods, Sermon delivered July 12, 1821, in the Tabernacle 
Church of Salem on the occasion of the death of Rev. Semuel Worcester. (Salem, 
1821.) 
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been spread to the extent that prophecy indicated 
would be true shortly before the millenium. Only a 
small portion of the earth, by comparison, had ac- 
knowledged the Christian religion in any form what- 
ever. Both in Europe and America, however, extra- 
ordinary exertions were being made to remedy this 
sad condition, and it was hoped that the time to favor 
Zion had at last come.“ 

Of 800,000,000 human beings on earth, said 
the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, in 1803, 
only about 50,000,000 were Protestant Christians. 
500,000,000 were pagans and 250,000,000 were Mo- 
hammedans, Jews, and Papists. But Christians dur- 
ing the decade past had been aroused from their 
slumbers and were now to be found laboring to save 
the heathen in India, Africa, and the South Seas.‘ 
The Panoplist, in 1806, printed a letter from William 
Carey to a friend in Edinburgh in which he had stated 
that three quarters of the wealth which God had 
committed to his church was being withheld for all 
sorts of trivial reasons. Few people realized, said 
Carey, the awful sin of not devoting all their talents, 
influence and substance to the Lord. £250,000 
would be needed to furnish every twelfth person in 
Bengal with a New Testment.* Still, with all the 
handicaps involved through the timidity of Christians 
in their philanthropy, there was abundant evidence 
that progress was being made. 

The revolutions among the nations and the judg- 
ments of God upon wicked governments seemed to 
the General Association of ministers of New Hamp- 


“ Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, January and February, 1805. 

® Massachusetis Missionary Magazine, June 1803, p. 65. 

 Panoplist, August, 1806; “Letter of Wm. Carey to a friend in Edin- 
burgh, September 27, 1804.” 
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shire at their annual meeting in 1809 to betoken the 
universal spread of the Gospel. Speaking of mission- 
ary exertions, their report urged that no one plead 
the want of talents or opportunity to promote the 
cause. Every one could do something. ‘There is no 
one who cannot cast in his mite.’”"* With good reason 
could the Panoplist, that ardent defender of religion, 
pure and undefiled, rejoice: 


This is a day of great events, both in the civil and religious world. 
The King of Kings is fast preparing the way for the final con- 
summation. The scene is coming to a close. We are led to 
expect that the day of Zion’s enlargement, beauty, and joy 
draws near. . . . Let us be resolute, active, and constant in 
advancing the kingdom of grace; and lift up our heads with 
rejoicing in prospect of the kingdom of glory.“ 


Appeals of this sort were designed to arouse people 
who needed to be assured that the cause was headed 
straight for victory. Nothing succeeds like success. 

On February 6, 1812, the first American mission- 
aries to a foreign land were ordained in Salem. Leon- 
ard Woods of Andover Theological Seminary preached 
the sermon on that occasion. Six outstanding mo- 
tives for the propagation of Christianity among the 
heathen were discussed. They were: the worth of 
souls, the plenteous provision made for human re- 
demption through the death of Christ; the command 
to spread the gospel; the example of the apostles; the 
universal applicability of the gospel; and scripture 
prophecy. In reference to the last item, Woods felt 
that there was every reason to be optimistic. Better 
things were just ahead. The millenial glory of the 
church was about to be ushered in. The realization 


“ Panoplist, December, 1809, pp. 329, 330. 
* Panoplist, August, 1809. 
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of victory, he believed ought to act as an incentive to 
greater activity on the part of American Christians.“ 

The story of the efforts made by missionary propa- 
gandists in New England to awaken an interest in the 
evangelization of pagan races would be incomplete if 
no reference was made to missionary poetry. Two 
poems written in England and first printed in English 
missionary magazines appeared soon afterward in New 
England journals, the Massachusetts Missionary Maga- 
zine and the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. They 
related to the sailing of the first British missionaries 
and the appearance of two converted Hottentots in 
London. Another was inspired by the reading of 
Buchanan's “Star in the East,” which appeared in the 
Evangelical Intelligence. The Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Magazine printed, in 1811, a poem written 
by a friend of missions, presumably an American, a 
part of which is here quoted, and which may serve as 
an illustration of missionary propaganda of this sort. 
How effective it was in arousing enthusiasm for 
missions, it would be difficult to say: 


Hold on, ye missionaries boldly go, 

Dread not the danger, fear no threat’ning foe, 
God will be with you in embowering woods, 
O’er lofty mountains, or through swelling floods: 
No damp by night, nor summer’s burning day, 
Without his leave can take your health away: 
Where’er you are, his promise recollect, 

He ever will be with you and protect. 


COED 


To you, ye blest ambassadors of heaven, 
A glorious privilege is humbly giv’n, 


“ Sermon by Leonard Woods delivered in Salem February 6, 1812 at the 
ordination of Newell, Judson, Nott, Hall and Rice. (Boston, 1813.) 
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(Better by far than is on earth beside) 
T’invite and wait upon the Saviour’s bride, 
What raptures fill your heart you know full well, 
When men forsake the downward road to hell, 
Fly to the fount of the Redeemer’s blood 
Find mercy and adore a smiling God." 





 Massachusetis Baptist Missionary Magazine, June, 1811. 














MARRIAGE IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
CHILTON L. POWELL 


VERY one knows that among the Pilgrims of 
New England marriage was performed by civil 
authority; but the story of the origin, nature, and 
consequences of this practice has never been fully 
and accurately told. The Encyclopedia Americana 
(ed. 1927), for instance, says: ‘Milton's tractate on 
divorce and his denunciation of ecclesiastical ‘med- 
dling’ with marriage had borne fruit in the Civil 
Marriage Ordinance of Cromwell in 1653... . 
The action of the Puritans and Independents of Eng- 
land found ready followers in America.”” Inasmuch 
as civil marriage had been both advocated and prac- 
tised among the Independents of England before 
Milton was born, this statement is misleading to say 
the least; indeed even in America marriage was 
“made by magistrate” twenty years before the first 
of Milton’s notorious divorce tracts was published. 
Nor will it do to say, as some have, that the Pilgrims 
“had adopted the views of the Dutch Calvinists as to 
marriage,” since civil marriage was well established 
among the Independents in England a generation 
before the Scrooby congregation emigrated to Holland. 


I 


The truth is that from the time of the Reformation 
the jurisdiction of the Church over marriage, and 
especially the authority it had assumed in regard to 
the ceremony itself, had been under attack.? Al- 

1 John A. Goodwin, The Pilgrim Republic, p. 181. 

? For full account of this, see C. L. Powell, English Domestic Relations. 


1487-1653, ii. 
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though the English Puritans as a body were content 
to object to some of the formalities connected with 
the church service, the Independents, following the 
teachings of Robert Brown, maintained that marriage 
was entirely a civil affair; and among members of this 
sect it was apparently effected by a mere exchange of 
vows in the presence of proper witnesses. Brown in 
his Life and manners of true Christians (1582) outlines 
the steps requisite for marriage, but although he omits 
all mention of ecclesiastical intervention, he fails to 
say in so many words that he considers the institution 
a purely civil contract. The first voice openly raised 
in England against the religious ceremony was that 
of John Greenwood in 1587, when during his trial 
before the Court of High Commissions he declared 
that marriage was not “any part of the minister's 
office.”* Similarly Robert Barrow in his Brief Dis- 
covery of False Churches (1590) supplies the positive 
attitude lacking in Brown’s book by proclaiming: 


I would fain know of the most Learned of them all, either 
Foreigners or Natives, where they find in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, That Marriage is an Ecclesiastical Action. . . . I have 
always found it the Parents Office to provide Marriages for their 
Children. . . . And that the Parties themselves affianced 
and betrothed each other in the Fear of God and the presence 
of such Witnesses as were thought fit to be present, and that in 
their Parents or other private Houses.‘ 


John Robinson, pastor of the congregation that emi- 
grated from England to Holland and afterwards com- 
prised the original Plymouth Colony, was also a dis- 
ciple of Robert Brown, and his people shared the 
views in regard to marriage which he held in common 


* Benjamin Brook, Lives of the Puritans, ii, p. 35. 
* Barrow, op cit., p. 190. 
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with other Independents. In his Justification of Sepa- 
ration (1610) he refers to “‘almost twenty severall 
scriptures and nine distinct reasons grounded upon 
them, to prove that the celebration of marriage, the 
buryall of the dead, are not ecclesiasticall actions, 
apperteyning to the ministry, but civill and so to be 
performed ;”’ and in his A pologie of certain Christians 
called Brownists (1619) he says dogmatically: ‘““We 
cannot assent to the receaved opinion and practice 
answerable in the Reformed Churcnes by which Pas- 
tours thereof do celebrate Marriage publiquely and 
by vertue of their office.’’ 

During the years that Robinson’s congregation 
found refuge at Leyden, their doctrine of civil mar- 
riage was supported by the practice of the reformed 
churches of Holland, which along with West Fries- 
land had established the civil ceremony in 1580 upon 
gaining independence from Spain; but more important 
still, they there found legally appointed officers, who 
had been lacking in England, to oversee the ceremony 
and to make the marriage a matter of state record. 
While at Leyden thirty-eight of Robinson’s flock were 
united in matrimony, twenty-eight of whom were 
afterwards numbered among the Pilgrims to 
America. The entries of these marriages upon the 
public records are quite detailed, giving the dates of 
first banns and the marriage itself, the names, birth- 
places, stations, and occupations of the parties there- 
to, and the names of the witnesses.’ Naturally, 

5 Robinson, Justification, p. 352; A pologie, p. 40. 

* For complete list, see E. Arber, The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 161 
ff., where all entries are reprinted in full. 

7 The following entry, of interest in colonial history, is typical, E. Arber, 
The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 164: 1618. May 27 May 16. Ed- 
ward Winslow, Printer, Young Man, of London, in England; accompanied 
by Jonathan Williams, and Isaac Allerton, with Elizabeth Barker, Maid, 
from Chatsum, in England; accompanied by Jane Phesel, and Mary Allerton. 
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upon reaching America, the Pilgrims established that 
form of marriage which they had previously sanctioned 
and adopted in England and Holland. 

Apparently in Holland the uniting of two persons 
in wedlock involved a certain amount of ceremony; at 
least there seems to have been a gathering of their 
friends to witness the event. Indeed the Dutch 
liturgies of the time provide a form of church cere- 
mony for the use of any who wished to solemnize 
further the union already cemented by civil authority. 
In the New England colonies, however, although no 
doubt the friends of the bridal couple gathered to see 
them united, the only part the minister was allowed 
in connection with the event was that of reading the 
banns on previous Sundays. Occasionally some at- 
tempt seems to have been made to give a favorite 
pastor a more important part in the proceedings, but 
this was generally frowned upon, if not actually for- 
bidden. In 1647, for instance, at a “great marriage” 
in Boston the magistrates refused to allow Peter 
Hobart to preach, on the ground that they “were not 
willing to bring in the English custom of ministers 
performing the solemnization of marriage, which 
sermons at such times might induce.”* Marriages 
were accomplished, therefore, by a mere exchange of 
vows before recognized authority. In the early days 
of the Plymouth Colony, Elder Brewster, upon whom 
had fallen the mantle of Robinson when the little 
company left Holland, was usually called upon to 
conduct the ceremonies; later on the governor or one 
of the magistrates acted in his place, and as need 
arose a special officer was appointed for each town. 
Thus Governor Bradford records the first marriage, 


* Winthrop, History of New England (ed. 1853), ii. 382. 
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that of Edward Winslow and Susanna White (Wins- 
low’s second venture), as performed ‘‘according to ye 
laudable custome of ye Low-Cuntries . . . by the 
magistrate, as being a civill thing.” 


II 


But aside from the official ceremony which legally 
established a marriage, the orthodox procedure of 
England and the Continent by which a young couple 
became united in wedlock remained practically un- 
changed in the New England colonies. Under the 
medieval church and later under the Church of 
England, this involved five distinct steps: (1) spousals 
de futuro, a private agreement corresponding to the 
engagement of to-day; (2) the publication of banns by 
the local priest or sometimes in England by the town 
crier; (3) the religious solemnization, which included 
vows de praesenti, the priest’s pronouncement of “‘man 
and wife,” and a marriage sermon; (4) a social gather- 
ing at the home of the groom to celebrate the event; 
(5) cohabitation in the official sense of “carnal 
knowledge.” Although in recognized practice each 
of these steps was considered necessary, a union was 
not regarded as in any sense clandestine if only the 
religious ceremony, even in abbreviated form, was 
observed. Among all these formalities the Puritans, 
as a whole, objected only to certain details in the 
church service itself, especially to the use of a ring, 
and to the riotous excess which often characterized 
the social gathering.’ But the Independents, as we 


* Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (ed. 1856), p. 101. 

% Despite the disorderly conduct which such celebrations invited, the 
Puritans approved of them in principle on the ground that they constituted 
a kind of civil ceremony in sanction of the union. On this point William 
Perkins in his Christian Occonomie (1590) observes (ed. 1609), p. 96: “It 
is lawfull and warrantable to vse feasting and mirth at mariages, because 
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have seen, eliminated the religious ceremony alto- 
gether, and substituted a civil action consisting simply 
of vows de praesenti before witnesses and in the colon- 
ies before an officer of the state. It is probable that 
the colonial magistrate took over the priest’s duty of 
declaring the couple to be man and wife, inasmuch as 
such phrases as “married by magistrate’”’ recur fre- 
quently in the writings of the period," and it was the 
sentence “I pronounce you man and wife’’ which in 
the orthodox ceremony actually effected the union. 
Also in New England, in order to do away with irregu- 
lar marriages of all kinds, the publication of banns 
received special emphasis either by order of the Court, 
as in Massachusetts Colony in 1639, or by well 
established custom. In some cases the engaged 
couple announced their own “intention” at a formal 
gathering, at which a contract de futuro was under- 
taken in the presence of witness and occasionally for 
greater solemnity within the church and before the 
local minister, who sometimes took this opportunity 
to preach a marriage sermon." During the early 
years of the colonies it is unlikely that the social 
festivities after the ceremony ever threatened to lead 
to riot or excess; but although we have no record 
that any “feasting and mirth” at all was indulged in 
it may be taken for granted that something of the 
kind, however modest, was the order of the day. As 





these be things indifferent, and wee haue examples thereof in the Scriptures 
. - Itis not only lawfull, but conutnient and fit to be done . . . . 
so as in the vse thereof . . . . in the mirth and merry-making there be 
care had that nothing be done which is dishonest, prophane, or of ill report.” 
™ Thomas Lechford, for instance, says in his Newes fron New England 
(ed. 1867), p. 86: “Marriages are solemnized and done by the Magistrates, 
and not by the Ministers.” 
% Cotton Mather, Magnalia, book IV, iii, §6, speaks of the practice of 
preaching at such times as “the old usage of New England,” when referring 
to Cotton’s sermon at the contraction of Samuel Danforth in 1651. 
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no public records were kept during these first years, 
marriages went unregistered; but they soon came to 
be entered in the Court Orders of Plymouth Colony 
instituted in 1632, the first to be recorded being that 
of Thomas Little and Anne Warren on April 19, 1633. 
In 1646 the General Court of the colony ordered that 
in every town “the Clerk or someone do keep the 
day and year of every marriage,’ after which entries 
no longer appear in the records of the colony. Like- 
wise in 1639 a law was passed in Massachusetts 
Colony that “there be records kept’’ of all marriages 
within its jurisdiction.“ 

At first the practice of civil marriage was established 
by custom only, since the colonists had drawn up no 
body of laws at all. On this point Governor Winthrop, 
referring to the year 1639, says: ““To make it a law 
that marriage should not be solemnized by ministers, 
is repugnant to the laws of England; but to bring it 
to a custom by practice for the magistrates to per- 
form it, is no law made repugnant;’’ and from Brad- 
ford we learn that this practice “hath been followed 
by all ye famous churches of Christ in these parts to 
this time -Ane: 1646.”"* In the latter year, however, 
any other form of ceremony was made illegal in Massa- 
chusetts Colony, the statute providing that ‘“‘no per- 
son whatsoever in this Jurisdiction shall joyne any 
persons together in Marriage, but the Magistrate, 
or such other as the General Court, or Court of 
Assistants shall Authorize.”*”7 From the scant evi- 


18 Records of New Plymouth (ed. Shurtleff, 1855), ii, 96. 

4 Records of Massachusetts Bay (ed. Shurtleff, 1853), i, 276. 

% Winthrop, ibid., i, 389. 

8 Bradford, ibid., p. 101. 

17 Colonial Laws of Massachusetts (ed Whitmore, 1887)p.102. Similar 
laws had already been passed in New Haven Colony (1638) and were soon 
enacted in Rhode Island and Providence Plantation (1647) and in Con- 
necticut Colony (1650). 
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dence obtainable it would seem that the clergy of New 
England were as a whole in complete accord with this 
ruling, and that little or no effort was made by them 
to introduce any features of the older religious cere- 
mony. Pastors of the Independent discipline natur- 
ally would have favored the status guo, and the Episco- 
pal Church made no headway in New England until 
well into the eighteenth century; but dissenting minis- 
ters who did not hold with the Independent doctrine 
may have exerted some influence towards restoring 
the ceremony to the Church. Yet whatever dissent- 
ing opinion may have existed, Dr. James Savage is on 
record as having been unable to discover any marriage 
performed by a minister previous to 1686 except in 
Gorges’s province.'* There is, however, some evi- 
dence that certain of the laity were opposed to the 
practice of civil marriage and refused to have their 
contracts so solemnized.'® At any rate in 1692, when 
Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies were united 
into one, any “settled minister’’ was authorized to 
perform the ceremony in the new province, and 
shortly afterwards the clergy obtained the same 
privilege elsewhere in New England, a fact which 
must certainly indicate that for some reason an in- 
sistent demand had arisen for the religious solemni- 
zation of marriage. 


Ill 


But despite the efforts of the colonists to regulate 
marriage, both by means of publicity and by the 
passage of laws controlling its celebration, they were 
unable to eliminate the privately contracted union 
effected by the parties themselves. This difficulty 
was inherited from England, where in the absence of 


18 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1858-1860, p. 283. 
See below. 
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definite statute law on the subject, both secular and 
ecclesiastical authority fell back upon the practice of 
preceding ages. According to this both Church and 
State held that only one simple act was necessary to 
effect a marriage which was legally binding. This 
essential feature was the mere declaration on the part 
of the contracting parties, no matter how secret or 
in what words expressed, that they took each other 
thenceforth as man and wife; furthermore the act of 
cohabitation, since it presupposed consent on both 
sides, could be used to establish a marriage. Al- 
though the Bishop of Winchester at the trial of Green- 
wood described these unions accurately in saying, 
“They made such marriages under a hedge,” never- 
theless the couple who exchanged vows de praesenti 
were legally and permanently married by virtue of 
common law, despite Church, State, or irate parents. 
In New England the insistence upon the publication 
of banns and the laws prohibiting any one but a leg- 
ally appointed officer to perform the ceremony, were 
aimed at the prevention of all secret or otherwise 
disorderly unions; but in actual practice these pro- 
visions failed to do away with irregular marriages 
and apparently effected no annulment of them if once 
made.*® The Court Orders record a few such cases, 


2° The most scandalous case of the kind was the marriage of Richard 
Bellingham and Penelope Pelham in 1641, the groom being at the time Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. As no banns had been published and Bellingham had 
performed the ceremony himself, he was arraigned before the General Court; 
but since he was the presiding magistrate thereof and refused to leave the 
bench during the trial, the case was tabled and never called up again.— 
Winthrop, ibid., ii, 51. Another interesting case was that of Edward Perry 
of Plymouth, who in 1654 was fined £5 for disorderly marriage and in- 
structed that Magistrate Prence would marry him properly when he passed 
through the village. Perry refused to be party to such action, and was fined 
£5 more and instructed that the fine would be repeated every three months 
until he came to a better mind, which apparently he never did.—Records 
of Plymouth, Ill, 46, 52. 
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in which it is to be noted that although the offenders 
were fined or otherwise disciplined, the marriages 
seem to have held good. Further evidence on the 
point is to be found in a tract entitled Abstract of the 
Laws of New England, printed in 1689, in which the 
following memorandum is appended to the civil 
marriage act of 1646: “By this Law many thousands 
not agreeing to the reasonableness of it, live together 
unmarried." And with all such unions on the part 
of persons who conscientiously objected to the law 
(or were indifferent to it), we must include an addi- 
tional number consummated by those who either 
understood the contract de futuro to be marriage it- 
self or chose to regard the legal solemnization as a 
foregone conclusion and proceeded at once to antici- 
pate its privileges. The General Court of Plymouth 
was called upon at least once a year to act upon cases 
of this kind, the defendants being of every social 
grade, and there can be little doubt that many offen- 
ders escaped detection altogether. Among the scions 
of leading families of the colony who were arraigned 
on these grounds may be mentioned: Peregrine White, 
step-son of Governor Winslow; Thomas Cushman, 
Jr., son of the elder; James Cudworth, son of the 
future deputy-governor; Samuel Arnold, son of the 
Marshfield pastor; and Isaac Robinson, grandson of 
Reverend John Robinson, who led the Pilgrims to 
Holland.” Such offenses were treated as simple cases 
of fornication; the subsequent marriage is mentioned 
where one occurred, but its bearing on the case is not 
discussed. The entries state merely that John Doe 
was presented to the Court “for fornication after 


™ Andros Tracts (ed. Whitmore, 1874), iii, 15. The phrase “many 
thousands” is certainly an exaggeration. 
® Records of Plymouth, ii, 138; iv, 83; iv, 106; v, 86; viii, 118. 
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contract but before marriage with his now wife’ (or 
“before marriage or contract’’), and sentenced ac- 
cordingly.# 

The importance of these various departures from 
the official procedure for effecting marriage lies in 
the evidence they afford that, although the first 
generation of Pilgrims adhered strictly to the regular 
civil ceremony, the practice of common-law marriages 
after the manner of the clandestine unions of England 
and the Continent soon became more or less prevalent 
in the colonies; nor does any action seem to have been 
taken by the courts to invalidate them. In Ply- 
mouth, as we have seen, no actual law on the subject 
existed until 1692, when the law of Massachusetts 
Colony definitely prohibiting irregular marriages was 
reafirmed for the whole province. Since that time 
the courts of Massachusetts have consistently held 
that such unions had from earliest years been null 
and void tpse facto,“ although, as has been shown, legal 
action in support of this position seems to have been 
lacking in the colonial period. Outside of Massa- 
chusetts, however, the position of the courts during 
the eighteenth century has been by no means so clear, 
and in 1809 common-law marriages gained full legal 
validity in New York by a decision of Chief Justice 
Kent to the effect that “‘no formal solemnization of 
marriage was requisite,” and that “a contract of 


23 At first the penalty imposed was whipping or exposure in the stocks; 
later fines ranging from £2 to £10 were levied, the amount apparently de- 
pending upon the culprits ability to pay rather than upon the circumstances 
of the case, although if the offense occurred after contract £5 seems to have 
been the maximum exacted. In the case of Thomas Cushman reference is 
made to “the latter part of the law, refereing to imprisonment,” but this 
penalty seems never to have been imposed. 

*% For brief history of these decisions, see Reports of Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts (ed. Lathrop), cxxvii, 459 ff. (Commonwealth 2s. Munson). 
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marriage made per verba de praesenti amounts to an 
actual marriage and is as valid as if made in facie 
ecclesiae.”* This decision, in support of which Chan- 
cellor Kent cited only English authority, was obvi- 
ously without precedent in America; and the pro- 
nouncement by Chief Justice Parsons of Massachusetts 
the year following that a marriage made “of mutual 
engagement of the parties and solemnized by anyone 
not a justice of the peace or an ordained minister is 
not a legal marriage’’* might well be taken as the 
reply of the Pilgrim Fathers to this new and heretical 
doctrine. Yet only a handful of the states of the 
Union have since chosen to follow the lead of Massa- 
chusetts in upholding Puritan discipline; on the con- 
trary most of the original colonies as well as the states 
later admitted have preferred to adopt New York’s 
more utilitarian solution of the problem. The final 
result of these two conflicting decisions—the one 
based upon the statute law of the early colonists, the 
other finding support in their actual handling of 
irregular unions—is that at the present time in the 
United States the legal chaos which exists in connec- 
tion with the honorable estate of marriage is surpassed 
only by that which entails the less honorable practice 
of divorce. 


% Reports of Supreme Court of New York (ed. Johnson), iv, 53 (Fenton 
ws. Reed). 

™ Reports of Supreme Court of Massachusetts (ed, Tyng), vii, 57 (Mil- 
ford vs. Worcester). 














JOEL SHEPARD GOES TO THE WAR 


JOEL SHEPARD 
Epitep sy Joun A. SPEAR 


I 


When Joel Shepard reached his eighty-third year, he found he 
could no longer carry on the active farm life in which he had been 
engaged since his discharge from the Revolutionary Army. He was 
living at the time in Montague, Massachusetts. His family was 
large and prosperous: he was reputed to be the wealthiest man in the 
township. As his sons and daughters were gradually replaced by 
a steadily-increasing crop of grandchildren, he was continually ques- 
tioned as to the events of that war in which he fought as a boy of 
fifteen. Day by day he sat by the fire and painfully wrote of the ex- 
periences of his boyhood. It was difficult work, this business of 
writing: the memories were sharp and clear enough; the hardship 
lay in reducing those memories to written words. Finally he finished 
that record. As he grew older he remembered many things that he 
could have written if he had had time enough. He began again. 
Sometimes the subject would be of a religious nature, for the idea of 
God was an ever-present reality in his mind. Or it might be a de- 
scription of Indian customs he had seen. He tells of the founding of 
Plainfield, Connecticut, as it was told him by his great-grandmother 
when he was but a boy, and she an aged woman, the first white child 
born in the town. Apparently he wrote almost continuously during 
the last years of his life. Those records have been transmitted 
through the family in three crude, hand-bound volumes. 

This particular article, which deals with his experiences in the 
Revolution, is a personal and highly graphic record of the every-day 
life of the ordinary soldier. Although he was an old man at the time 
of the writing, one is conscious that his point of view is essentally 
youthful. It was the one unforgettable experience of his life. 

The man was a typical Yankee. He was born in Hinsdale, New 
York, from stock that had come from Plymouth by way of Plainfield, 
Connecticut. When he was fifteen, he enlisted for the remainder of 
the war. Afterwards he married Ann Hill and moved to Montague, 
Massachusetts, where he lived the remainder of his life. Hard- 
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working, frugal, independent, he gained not only an honest and pros- 
perous livelihood, but the respect and affection of his fellows. If 
there is one quality which distinguishes him as a type from the run of 
modern men, it ishardness. He faced life with courage, if not with a 
deep understanding. Heaskednoquarterfromit. Illiterate and un- 
couth, entirely masculine and Protestant, he says what he has to say 
directly, without literary flourishes or padding, in the blunt idiom of 
his time. 

The manuscript originally possessed no punctuation of any kind. 
The editor has taken the liberty of indicating sentences and clauses 
with the punctuation he deemed necessary. The spelling remains 
exactly as in the original story. 


HAVE been requested to give a narative of my 
servises in the Revolutionary War by [the] rising 
Generation of Grandchildren and Nephews and I will 
give an account of one years service. When I was 
a little over 15 years of age, I lived then in N Y state, 
their was a great call for soldiers to gard our frontiers 
and I enlisted for three months under Captain Hitch- 
cock of Sheffield, and wee were ordered to go to 
Saratoga. We marched up to Albany then wee went 
up the North. Their was but two houses then in 
Troy and one at half moon point now called Watter- 
ford, and we waided the Mohawk river at half Moon 
point then went on to Stillwater. I had a great aunt 
at Stillwater who was married to George Pallmer, a 
justis of the pease, and their the company put up for 
the Night. I told my aunt who I was, and she 
apeared glad to see me and used me weil, and I ob- 
served their was a Gard kept their and I said to the 
Sergeant of the Gard, what is the meaning of all this 
is Uncle Palmer in danger of the enemy? Yes said 
the sergeant if you never have heard I can tell you all 
abot the afair, and thus the sergeant said. 
Your uncle is a stiff whig and a true friend to his 
Country, but his neighbors are mostley Torys if their 
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come an alarum. His son Elias was an officer in the 
Malecia but these tories never would turn out in the 
defense of their country and often give out threats 
but not enough to have the martiall take hold of them. 
Your uncle, said the sergeant, did not consider himself 
safe. He goes to Albany and had a discourse with 
Judg Yates, General Schiler, and several of the lead- 
ing whig caractors. These leading men asembled 
together to talk the matter over. They conclud that 
they ought to [get] something done to brake up this 
Neast of tories. Well said they your a Yankee Esq 
Palmer, you Contrive som Yankee plan to git round 
this neast of Tories. Well, said Esq Palmer, I will go 
down into Conecticut and I will Ingage some cunning 
Yankee to come up to Albany. He must come up to 
Albany in a begars dress, then Wee will dress him in 
(a) British uniform and make him out a British Comi- 
sion and tell him where to go and wee shall see what 
can be done. Then your uncle went down into Con- 
ecticut and Imployed a Nephew of his, and he took a 
letter from Esq Palmer and he dressed himself in a 
begars dress and went on to Albany and he called Judg 
Yates. He raped and a servant come to the door say- 
ing what doo you please to want. He said I have a 
letter for the Judg. The servant called the Judg and 
he came to the door; he handed the Judg a letter and 
he read it. Come, said the Judg, walk in. He took 
him up to the uper story. The judg sent an express to 
let Esq Palmer no what was Going on and esq. went 
down to Albany. That night they called their 
asociates to gether and they riged this man out in a 
British uniform and a British comision and Listing 
orders and they set out and went up in the night. 
Esq Palmer had found a hollow log in a By place. 
He shewed the young Man where it was and hear 
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they agreed to leave their letters on Both sides. The 
Esq shewed him a house which was the abode of a 
Noted Tory. The young man went and he was Re- 
ceaved kindly. He shewed his comision and his list- 
ing orders. This man was well pleased and said he 
would asist Him and he did. This man would go 
and invite the Torys to come to his house and this 
pretended ofiser would enlist them to serve his 
Majesty. Then their names he would leave in the 
hollow log. Esq Parmer would git them and it 
went on in this sort for some time untill he had got 
something of a Captains company enlisted. Then 
the young man levt a letter in the hollow log that such 
a night they should Randavouse in such a hollow in 
order to march for Canada. Esq Palmer got the 
letter. He goes up to Saratoga and acquainted the 
General of that department how the matter stood and 
the General ordered out a hundred and fifty men with 
oficers. Esq Palmer led the way in the night. 
They surrounded the hollow where the Tories lay. 
As soon as it got to be light the troops made their 
aparance on the hills on all sides. The Tories come 
to look up. They found they [were] gone dogs, and 
they layed down their arms and surrended. Then 
they handcuffed these Tories two and two together. 
They sent them with a gard to Albany and then they 
were put into jail and had their tryal, and their 
property was confisticated. Some got bail for their 
good Behaviour and was let out, some they let out 
of jail by their taking an oath not to take up arms 
any more against their country. As soon as they 
were confined in their jail they sent for theyr leader 
for to wind up the business with a strong gard. He 
was brought by a gard to Judg Yateses. Then they 
had a jolly time of it thinking how compleat they had 
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got round the Tories. They paied the young man 
off honorable for for his services and he put on his 
begars dress and departed. He went on board of a 
sloop that was a going down the river. He went 
down by water about half way to New York, then 
he took his land tacts and went home to Conecticut, 
but the Tories mistrusted that Esq Palmer had a 
hand in this Treadegedy, and so the whigs concluded 
it not safe for Esq Palmer to be without a gard, and 
gouverment alowed him a gard. Their (are) fourteen 
of us, the gard, the two hired men, two stout negroes, 
the Esq and his son Elias, which makes twenty in all. 

I think, said the Sergeant, that we can shew the 
Tories something of a Brush. This I was informed 
by a Sergeant of the gard. The next morning we 
started for Saratoga, and wee got their that day, and 
wee quartered in a old saw mill, and in the barn that 
belonged to General Sciler, and their we quartered for 
some time. Ina day or two I was out on the comon 
talking with a soldier and the soldier called me by 
my name Shepard. There was an old grey headed 
negro a passing by. He estoped and looked at me 
for some time. At last the old negro Said he should 
like to ask me one question. I told him to say on. 
He said he was once owned by a man by the name of 
Shepard in Plainfield in Conecticut. I told the negro 
I would tell from whom I sprang. I told him grand- 
fathers name was Samuel Shepard, my fathers name 
was Willard Shepard, and I am my fathers second 
son Joel. The Negro caught Me by the hand and he 
shead tears and said your grandfather was my Master 
and kind master he was. He gave me all the priva- 
ledges that I could wish for. And he told me all. 
He fared well, he said, and if you have to rub hard as 
to provision let me know it and I will contrive for you. 
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And he told the oversiers wife, his mistress, that he 
had seen a Young soldier, a grandson of his old 
Master Shepard. I should like to see the young man 
said the Woman, and the Negro told me what his 
mistress said. 

In a day or two I called at a citchen and the 
mistress and the old negro was in the citchen. The 
woman apared to be glad to see me, and she said, 
come walke into the other room, and I did. She asked 
many questions concerning the race I sprang from 
and custom of the Yankee states as they titled them, 
and she apeared to be an agreably turned woman. She 
had a son and a daughter. The son was a little older 
than myself. The daughter was a little younger than 
myself. The son was a fidler. The woman said to 
me, you had better come and lodge hear you will be 
more comfortable then in the barn or mill, and I 
did, and I would often do some light jobs and chores 
for the woman and they did my washing and mending 
and I fared well. The young man was playing on 
his fidle and the young woman was a dancing. I 
stoped to see them. They asked me to dance with 
the young woman and I did and suited the old lady 
very well. Her daughter was a good dancer. In 
them days I could doo my part at the play and by 
doing some chores and small jobs I fared well. There 
was a man hung their as a spy by the name of Love- 
less. While we lay at Saratoga their came the joy- 
ful news of the Surrender of Cornwallis and the 
soldiers as well as officers had high day of it. Their 
was a hogshead of rum with the head knocked out 
for each soldier to drink what he see fit. The firing 
of cannon and small arms followed and it was conclud 
by this Surrender would Bee a death blow to the 
British, and it was, for they never did much after that 
and was willing to come to honorable pease. 
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Nothing hapned material through the rest of the 
campaign and I staye my time out and was discharged, 
but their was one thing that hapned at home that I 
will mention. This season the enemy broke out in 
several places and atac on the Mohak river and 
Schohry, and the men were called for to defend these 
places. At last their was an alarum, and all to turn 
out that was able to bear arms, for the enemy was a 
Ravaging Schohra and they must come to the Colonels 
that night but he would go on with what men he could 
muster. The Colonels name Vanass a Dutchman and 
all the officers were out on duty but one and he was a 
Sergeant whos name was Thomas. They got ready 
as soon as possible and in the evening they marched. 
They had abot twelve milds to travil that night, and 
they got to the Colonels a little before daybrake. 
They awaked Mrs. Vanass and she got up and she 
and a negro wench mustered about and got the soldiers 
a breakfast as well as they could. This was in wheat 
harvest. Sergeant Thomas Hatch said to the woman, 
how does your husband git along with his harvest? 
She said, he had not begun but was a going to begin 
today, if he had not been called for. Well, said 
Sergeant Hatch, if wee had but sickles we would cut 
this wheat but we no nothing about your Dutch 
implements for harvesting. Our men are all reapers. 
Said the old negro, they have these hooks that the 
Yankes cut their grane with at such a store. Well, 
said Sergeant Hatch to the old negro, tackel your 
horses into the wagon and I will go to the store and 
borow each man a siecle and wee will go to work and 
cut your wheat. They got ready as soon as possible 
with 3 or 4 Stout Yankey Soldiers, and the Negro 
drove them to the Store. Sergeant Hach told the 
Storekeeper that he wasnted to borow 30 siecles to 
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reap the Colonells wheat. I have no siecles to lend, 
said the Storekeeper, but I have got them to sell. 
Sergeant Hatch talked with him very calmley and 
said the Colonels wheat must be harvested for the 
Colonel was obliged to Bee gone in his countries 
defense. Let him stay at home and doo his own 
drugery, With some Tory filings and Cants. Ser- 
geant Hach walked behind the Counter and took down 
about 30 siecles and handed them to his soldiers and 
told them to put them in the Wagon, and they did. 
He forbid the soldiers and Sergeant Hatch from 
meddling Withe siecles, and said he should have an 
oficer after him. Before many hours, said one of the 
soldiers, you must come strong to take any of us 
Before we have done reaping. They drove back to the 
Colonels and Colonels wife had got a breakfast & 
went to work after they had eat their breakfast. 
They caried their firearms in to the field with them, 
and the Colonells wife kept a lok out, and they Set 
the old negro to keep a look out, and see that no one 
medled with the guns, and Every man went to reaping 
and Every man did his best, and they got the wheat 
cut and bound and hooked a little before sun down, 
and Colonells wife got them a good super and some 
rum; but the [colonel] got back a little before daylight, 
and said he had traveled all night and the Enemy had 
fled to the wilderness, and we got dismised as soon as 
Sergeant Hatch had gone of [f] with the sieckles. 
The merchant went to a duch justis of the peas and 
demanded a writ for Sergeant Hatch but the justice 
would not grant him a writ, and said the sergeant had 
not robed you of your siecles. You and he has had 
some tory scrape. Sergeant Hatch is an honest man 
and a True friend to his Country. He goes to 
an other justis who lived near the colonells and could 
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not git a writ their. But the justice said he would 
look in to the matter. He takes his cane and walks 
of[f] into the field and had a talk with Sergeant, and . 
justice told the Sergeant that he did Wright and they 
had a harty laugh. The Sergeant told the colonell 
how he got the sickles and said he should return the 
sickles this morning. I will go with you, said the 
colonell. He sent his old negro in to the lot and 
fetched a fat heipher and the heipher was soon 
buchered by the Negro. Colonells wife got them a 
good brakefast. Sargeant Hatch and the Colonell 
with 3 or 4 stout Yanke soldiers went [to?] this 
merchant and caried in siecles. Hear is your siecles, 
said the Colonel. The merchant look cross and 
[said] some Tory sentences. The Colonel said to 
him, not an other word for hear is Sergeant Hach. 
[He?] is ready and I will send you to Albany jail if 
I hear any more of your Tory cants. The Tory had 
to cool down. Then the Colonell told him that Sar- 
geant Hatch did wright. Suposing hear was a 
cooper shop and he had pails to sell. Hear was a 
house on fire. Each man took a pale and they did 
the best they could and put out the fire and caried the 
pales back. Could you call this robery? By no 
mens. Sorhe think so with my wheat. The Sar- 
geant was obliged to doo as he did and he did wright. 
They returned back to the colonells and took their 
break fast and ordured home. This last discourse I 
have wrote is to let the Rising generation no [of?] the 
Nature and disposition of Tories, our home enemies. 
This Tower [?] that I served was for three months. 
The Government could not pay us anything for our 
servises, But the Cause must be suported, If not wee 
should bee an outcast peple and wors of{f] than the 
Negroes at the South. 
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The next spring their was a great call for soldiers 
and their was 8 young men turned out In our neigh- 
bourhood nameley, Thomas Paine, David Pane, his 
brother, Icabod Grifin, David Woodin, and Joseph 
Richardson, and John Welch, James Shepard, and 
Joel Shepard the writer of this pamphlet. Our 
randvous was at Albany. We started in April, 1782. 
This was the last year of Revolutionary war. We 
passed muster and layed in Albany about six weeks 
and we fared tolerable well, and not much to doo, 
but each class had his amusement. The officers 
would bee a playing at Ball on the comon, their would 
be an other class piching quaits, an other set a 
wrestling, there an other at the Grog shops a gambling 
and fitting, and an other set would be a dancing in 
the Baracks, and I, the writer, belonged to this Lot. 
There was soldiers of Many Nations, and their wass 
workmen at all branches. In about six weeks wee 
were ordered to difarent parts of the Country, some 
was sent to the South, and some was sent to the West 
up the Mohak river; I was one that went up the 
Mohake river. We started about noon for Skenec- 
tada, and wee got their that night. Next morning 
we went on the Mohawk up as far as Neders Mills 
and their left a guard of 14 men. Then the regiment 
was scattered of[f] to diferant forts on the Mohawk 
river. I was in the party that went to Johnstown. 
There wee halted untill a little before harvest. 

In the corse of a few dayes there came a widow into 
the camp and said to the Captain I doo not [know] 
what to do. My husband was killed last fall in the 
Battle that was fought near in this place, and my 
boyes are small and canot cary on the farm, and I 
have not wherewith to pay for hired help. Can you 
contrive any way to asist me. If I could Git some 
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young soldiers to asist me I could doo a little for 
them. I could wash and mend up their clothes. I 
could spare a loaf of bread now and then and some 
milk & buter. I would doo al I could to reward them. 
[The Captain] said, hear, Shepard. “I hapned then to 
be a going By, and they” told me her circumstances. 
I told the widow I had no objections against helping 
her, and said I thought I could find some other young 
soldier that had as lives turn out as not. I asked a 
young soldier by the name of Story Gott. Yes, said 
Gott, with pleasure. Wee went.and helped the 
widow. We howed out her corn and dressed out her 
garden and mended up the fense. I held plow to 
brake up a sumer tow to sow on wheat in the fall and 
wee fared well. Gott and I did the widow about 4 
dayes Work in a week and that kept her farming 
along in Good Shape. She washed and mended up 
our Clothes and she would let us have some milk and 
Buter, a loaf of Bread if wee wanted it, and wee 
lived as men Nead too. The Widow said If wee were 
sick or should bee wounded if wee could git her she 
would take care of us. We continued on there untill 
just before Harvest. 

About sundown there came an Express that the 
Enemy was a doing bad work at the German flats. 
Wee started that night and Marched all night. 
About daybrake we got to Stonerobie and we halted 
long enough to git our [rations], then started for 
Fort Plain, then we was scatered of[f] in small 
parties, some went to fort house, some to the German 
flats and herkimers house. I was ordered to Harkim- 
ers house and stayed there a few dayes. Then I 
was ordered down to fort house about 8 milds down 
the river. Wee had not been their but a few dayes 
before their came an express and it had to go on that 
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night. The sergeant of the Gard came to me and 
asked me if I was wiling to cary on the express to 
Herkimers house, which was about 8 milds, and [if] 
I would go I would be cleared from duty one week. 
I concluded to go and I started to go about sun- 
down. There was a peas of lead tied to the letter and 
I had orders to fling the letter away if I was like to be 
taken prisoner. I had not entered the woods but a 
few minites Before the Centuary at the fort haloed 
out and said, in two or three minites after Shepard 
entered the woods where the footpath is I saw two 
Indians come out of a bunch of bushes and take the 
footpath after Shepard. This will not doo, said the 
Sergeant. He took 4 or 5 of the spryest men that he 
had and set out on the full run as fast as possible 
and I had to run about 3 milds to the ford way, and 
I ran as fast as I could. These men folowed the 
footpath all speed untill they came to the ford way. 
Then they stoped and lisned, and then they took a 
bypath an other way and went back to the fort. I 
got a crost the river. I walked on a good jog. At 
last I went through a pasture and in my Conceipt I 
saw an Indian a few rods off. I got down on all 
fours and I conceited I saw his face all painted, and 
his Cap a sticking up. He Looked at me a short time 
then turned of[f] sideways and went to feeding. I 
Rejoiced at the disapointment, But there was one 
Dificulty I had to incounter. There was eight bull 
dogs that garded the house, two to each corner of the 
hous. Them I was fearful of. I creept along as 
Still as possible, and I got back into an orchard and I 
climed an apple tree. I heard the dogs begin their 
muster. I haloed to the Centuary, and he hayled, 
who comes theire. I told the Centuary that I came 
with an Express. By this time the dogs had sur- 
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rounded the aple tree. The Centuary called the 
Captain and the Sergeant and they inquired. I told 
them who I was and what my business was. One 
man said, I think I know his voice. The owner of 
the dogs got up and called the dogs out. I quit the 
Tree and went in to the house and delivered the 
express. Mrs. Herkimer got me a super. The Cap- 
tain sent on the express that night. The Captain 
saw that I had no fire arms with me. The Captain 
Soon got me Equiped. They gave me a blanket and 
I lay down and went to Sleep. The next [day] I was 
for going back. No, said the Captain. Stay as you 
be. In a few dayes their was a party of men a going 
down the river By where I left my equipments. 

We had in a few Dayes to go to Herkimers to draw 
our Provisions. I was sellected out as one. Their 
were four of us let out early in the Morning, and we 
got their about 10 o’clock, and wee drawed our pro- 
vision, and put it up in our napsacks and about 
ready to start when mr. Herkimer sounded the horn 
for his harvest men to come in to diner, and wee soon 
heared the gun of small arms. The Captain said 8 
or 10 of you turn out and see what the matter is. 
I turned out for one. Their was 8 of us turned and 
ran as [fast as] possible. Wee took a footpath next 
to the Hill, and there was a hedge row and an old log 
fense. Wee turned round a point of a hill and wee 
came sudenly on about 25 Indians. Mr’‘Herkimer 
hailled in the Mohak !arguage. They answered him 
in Duch. Wee scatered a little and then fired. Wee 
soon took down five, and the rest retreated. Wee 
looked on the sidehill and wee saw a reinforcement of 
a large body. Said Mr Herkimer, it is best for us 
to retreat, and we retreated. Those on the hill 
fired lively on us but they Beeing on high land, and 
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Wee on lowland, their balls went over our heads. We 
ran as fast as possible. The Balls whisled over our 
heads. They folowed us close to the house, But just 
beefore wee got to the house there was a pare of bars 
to go through, But they were down. There was a 
soldier by the name of Paine. He stoped to fire; 
He stood behind the Bar. As he drew up his gun in 
order to fire, their was several Balls struck the bar 
post. He cringed and ran on & I went By him at the 
same time, But nary one of us got hurt. Wee went 
into the house and I was ordered up to the third 
storey of the house. It was built of brick and the 
lower Window was taken out and oak planks put in 
and a port hole in the plank. I tok my window and 
wee fought them for some time. Some of them took 
to th barn, some of them to an orchard close. At last 
we proved too much for them, and they fled to the 
woods and wee were about starting with our provision 
but the Captain [said] no it is too dangerous. Wee 
stayed over night. 

The next day wee went back with our provision, 
and wee stayed there but a few dayes, and wee was 
releaved and we went back to Herkimers, and wee 
could hear most every day the Indians doing mischif. 
They would take horses, and kill cattle, burn build- 
ings, girdle orchards and, if they could find people at 
their work, kill them, take their scalps, and be of[f]; 
and it was suposed that they had got a number of 
horses a few milds back on a farm. Their was two 
Sergeants and a Corporal got Liberty to go and see 
if they could cach or git hold of these hosses by any 
craft. Said a duchman that had lost a gofojd horse, 
if the soldiers can git hold of my hors he shall be 
welcome to the horse. Take another soldier with you. 
They picked on me. Wee started in the morning, 4 
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of us. We had about 6 milds to go to this place. 
Wee got on about 4 milds. Wee saw tracks of the 
mokason. Wee traviled along in a foot path untill 
wee came to a hollow. Just as we arrived at the hill 
I looked up and saw the Sergeants face, and I saw 
the colour of his face Changed. I [said] to him, what 
is the mater? He said, behind such a tree their is 
two indians. My gun was at my Face in an instant. 
The Sergeant said, you & Corporal Golding Stay 
where you Be, and I and Hooker will go out quatering, 
and wee will see if wee can git a shot. One Sergeant 
went one way and then went the other way quatering; 
But wee that stood in the center could not git a shot. 
I cast my [eyes] toward Sergeant Marble. He 
Beconed to me to jump for [the] hollow and wee did. 
Then wee 4 ran down the halow near a mild. Then 
wee took a short Tack and ran as fast as possible and 
wee soon came to a field, and near the middle of the 
field there was a spring and some brush, and some 
old logs, and went into the brush, and each one took 
his log and wee waited there some time, meaning to 
give them battle if they persued. But no enemy 
came in sight. Each man had layed out thre cat- 
terages on a log so as to Load quick. But no enemy 
persued then wee picked up our catrages and steered 
for our quaters. We told the Captain how wee had 
managed. He said you did right to retreat as you 
did, for their is no-doubt But their was more Near 
by than what you see. 

I stayed at that place a few dayes longer, then I 
was ordered to go to the German flats. Their was a 
fort of some strength, several pieces of cannon 
mounted, a Blockhouse with a long nine pounder 
mounted, and we fared tolerably well. At last the 
Government got out of Salt and wee drawed no salt 
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for three dayes and our [soldiers] could not git their 
fresh beef down. I went a little out of the fort and a 
Duch woman said to me, Soldier, I wish you would 
split me up some ovin wood, for my husband is gone 
down into the lot. O, Yes, I said. I went and split 
her up some ovin wood and caried it in. Then she 
said, soldier what have I got to pay you for your 
trouble. I told her that I had not tasted salt for 
three dayes. She said had I known how to pity you. 
She went to her chest and took a bag holding about a 
pint of Rock Salt. She gave me a lump the size of 
a small Wallnut, and I eat the salt with a good 
relish. I stayed and chated with the woman for some 
time. At last the husband came in and he and I 
fell into Discourse. This man, I had heard, was a 
grate hunter and traper. I asked him if [he] had 
ever hunted off to the west. Yes, said he. I have 
been of[f] a hunting and traping for a month or more 
at atime. Then I said what Kind of a country is it 
out west. He said it is a good Country and good 
Land, But it never can be settled. Why so, said I. 
He said, how can wee live to give any more for salt 
than what I have to, 32 Bushels of Wheat for one 
Bushel of Rock Salt, and how can wee live if wee have 
more, and the Further we are from Market the more 
wee shall all have to give for our salt. But now in 
that country they can Exchange a Bushel of potatoes 
for a Bushel of salt. Then he said, you are a Yanke 
and you would bee more likly to know the cause of 
salt Being so dear than wee Duch people should, be- 
cause you can read the Yanke Newspapers, and wee 
Duchmen canot. 

I told Him I thought I could Inform him, and then 
I undertook and said, when the Brittish left Boston, 
they quit Fort Independance a small Rockey Island 
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a little out of Boston. The Americans took posesion 
of it and fortyfyed it as strong as possible, they 
mounted some long 25 pounders and long eighteens 
and Long Twelves. These would defend Boston 
harbor so that our shiping could git in and out. 
The Bostonians built small vessells of 150 and 200 
tuns Burden, and they built them sharp so that they 
would run swift. They would start from Boston and 
they would be garded by the long Guns in the Fort 
untill they got out to Sea where there was Sea room 
aplenty. The Brittish war vessells lay waching, But 
the American small craft would dodge them and run 
away from them, and they would git to Neutral 
Islands. Then they would bee safe. Then they 
would load with Salt, then push to Sea. The Brittis 
lay a little outa waching. Then the American small 
craft would run and tack and dodge and comonley 
git clear, and when they got sight of Fort Inde- 
pendance they would hoist the American colours and 
show their papers and then sail into Boston harbour. 
Then their salt would fech them four dolars a bushel 
by the Cargo. Then our teamers would take the 
salt and cary it acrost the mountains to Albany. By 
this time the ore teams would be mostley wore out, 
then the Duch horse teams would take the salt and 
cary it to Skenectyday, then the bateaus would take 
the salt and cary it by water up the mohak, But the 
Bateaus did not pretend to go without strong gard 
of 500 men and the Bateau men were all armed and 
this is the way the salt comes. Well, said the 
Duchman, you Yankes does know more about the 
afairs abroad then wee Duchmen doo. I told him 
wee had a better chance than they for the Yankeys 
Read and Rite and our newspapers were printed in 
the English, and you cannot read the English News- 
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papers, and we can, and this gives us the Advantage. 
I had considerable discours with this man and he 
apeared to be well suited and said he had got more 
inteligence of me than he ever got before, and invited 
me to stay and have diner with him, and I did. 


(To be continued) 








WALT WHITMAN LOOKS AT BOSTON 
CLIFTON JOSEPH FURNESS 


FTER a sufficient number of years have passed, 

any contemporary portraiture or appraisal of 
a given community gathers considerable local anti- 
quarian interest. Such recording gains even wider 
historical significance when the setting involves so 
characteristic and individualized a milieu as that 
which Boston and its environs formerly possessed. 
This becomes true to an even greater degree when the 
period of observation extends over a span reaching 
from 1860, when a citizen of Concord was “seized at 
night by the United States marshal, under an unlaw- 
ful warrant from Washington, and carried before the 
Massachusetts supreme court’’! on the charge of being 
implicated in John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry, 
to the year 1882, when one of America’s permanently 
significant volumes of poetry was withdrawn from 
publication in Boston upon a threat of suppression 
by the district attorney. An unsympathetic observer 
of this season of rapid and unparalleled change in the 
history of New England might almost be led to 
remark that the decline of true New England spirit 
could be traced definitively within that time, the score 
of years, between the trial of Frank B. Sanborn, when 
Boston was the centre of anti-slavery agitation in this 
country, and the famous publication and “sup- 
pression”’ of Leaves of Grass, which marked the rise 
of Boston as the capital of literary censorship in 


1From a letter by Frank B. Sanborn in the Springfield Republican, 
April 19, 1876. 
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America. When a chronicle of the “form and 
pressure” of those times is left by no less keen and 
stimulating a commentator than Walt Whitman, who 
was present in Boston and an active participant in 
both those symptomatic events, the pictures of per- 
sonalities and manners presented have literary as well 
as historic import. 

Accordingly it is with no sense of apology that there 
are here published for the first time fragmentary 
records of Whitman’s visits to Boston in 1860 and 
1881, which are preserved among his journals and 
letters. Walt Whitman’s varied estimates of New 
England, never collated during his lifetime by any 
one (least of all by himself, for he had a fine dis- 
regard for consistency), are a subtle barometer of 
the man Whitman, his relation to the life of his time, 
and the specific reactions of the general American 
temper, in so far as he was a specimen of that, to the 
“New England culture” which he encountered in his 
visits to Boston. 

It might naturally be expected that Whitman’s im- 
pressions would be radical in tone, for he who declared 
himself to be one of the “roughs” was certainly as 
far removed from the ideas of gentility prevailing on 
Beacon Hill as any American could be. Yet I do not 
find his candid opinions, as set down in privately re- 
corded diary notes and letters, so virulent as the 
publicly uttered words of certain twentieth-century 
interary persons of eminence who marched in front of 
the State House in Boston in 1927, expressing their 
opinion of the community. On the contrary Whit- 
man seems to have found from first to last much of 
worth and wit in New England. 

I hope that these notes, gathered at random from a 
study of Whitman manuscripts and other documents, 
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may serve to dispel the popular current conception 
that Whitman had little liking and no respect for 
New England and its writers. This opinion seems to 
be very general, despite the fact that Bliss Perry has 
pointed out that “Concerning the older generation 
of American poets—Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Poe, Whittier—he has written with a delicacy of 
discrimination.”’? Whitman himself regretted the 
general misinformation concerning his real attitude, 
which became generally rumored about even during 
his lifetime chiefly because of certain statements 
which Edmund Clarence Stedman made concerning 
Whitman’s attitude toward New England. This, at 
least, is the origin which Whitman himself cited for 
the legend.* 

The following passages are selected from a diary 
kept by Walt Whitman during his visit to Boston in 
1860, from about the middle of March until some time 
in July,‘ when he was supervising the third edition 
of Leaves of Grass while it was passing through the 
press for the Boston publishing house of Thayer and 
Eldridge. The diary is now in the collection of 
Whitman manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 


Franklin (died seventy years ago). 

I suppose Franklin is about the fairest, and best representa- 
tive man of Massachusetts—remembering also Webster, 
Emerson, and maybe one or two others. 


The Old Elm.—This tree has been standing here for an 
unknown period. It is believed to have existed before the 
settlement of Boston, being fully grown in 1722, exhibited marks 


? Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, p. 261. 

? From an interview with Walt Whitman, New York Sun, June 28, 1885. 

‘Perry, pp. 127, 129. The authenticity of these dates is uncertain. 
See footnote 5. 
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of old age in 1792 and was nearly destroyed by a storm in 
1832—protected by an iron enclosure in 1854. J. V. C. Smith, 
Mayor. 


You see not near as many black persons in Boston as you 
would expect. They are not near as plenty as in New York 
and Philadelphia. Their status here, however, is at once seen 
to be different. I have seen one working at the case in a 
printing office (Boston Stereotype Foundry, Spring Lane) and 
no distinction made between him and the white compositors. 
Another I noticed, (and I never saw a blacker or woolier 
African) an employee in the State House, apparently a clerk 
or under-official of some kind—at the eating houses, a black, 
when he wants his dinner, comes in and takes a vacant seat 
wherever he finds one—and nobody minds it. I notice that 
the mechanics and the young men do not mind this either. 
As for me, I am too much a citizen of the world to have the 
least compunction about it. The blacks here are certainly of 
superior order—quite as good to have in contact with you as 
the average of “our own colour.” There is a black lawyer, 
named Anderson, (a resident of Chelsea) practicing here in 
Boston, quite smart, and just as big as the best of them. 
And in Worcester, they are now put on the jury list, two of the 
names put on being black men, one of them a fugitive slave 
who has purchased his freedom. 


In Washington Street, you will not seldom see a spike team 
of a horse on the lead and two oxen at the wheels, hauling a big 
strong box of a wagon. 


Washington Street has all kinds of pavements, cobble, iron, 
and a kind they call “kidney stone.” The last would make a 
very good kind of pavement for a street only moderately 
travelled, but it wears off too quick elsewhere. Some of the 
“kidney stone” put down last year. 
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Washington St. Warren and Company dry goods, Chicker- 
ing pianos, seamless goods of felt from the factory at Mattea- 
wan, and boots, shoes, slippers, coats, vests, garters, gloves, caps. 

Yankee manufacturers—Lowell and elsewhere. 

Some of the stores on the same large scale as the best modern 
wholesale houses in New York, with all the adjuncts of steam 
power, great rooms under the sidewalk. 

Summer and Franklin Streets indicate the best architecture 
and for stores, etc. 

Congress Street. Clothing dry goods variety, all kinds, 
lobsters, the man, the stands. 

Milk Street—all varieties—great many clothiers. 

Broad Street—Tilden block and others—granite. Noblest 
of all State Street Block, east of the Custom house, rough granite. 
The above probably once of the finest pieces of com. architec- 
ture in the world. 


Beacon Hill, the court quarter. Walk with Mr. Redforth— 
the castle—the little courts. 


In Commercial Street, the rush, about 4 o’clock P.M.,— 
the carts, drays, trucks, express wagons, crowding,—goods, 
boards, vehicles of all sorts. 


The crowd at Charleston Bridge when (at 6) the drawbridge 
is raised (at sunset). The sights, Bunker Hill Monument— 
the river, the declining sun, the crowd rushing quick when the 
the bridge is put right, the gilt-capped cupola of the State 
House, the old Hancock house with its fan-spreading window 
trimmings—the old Marlboro House and the Adams House,— 
Mechanics Hall, fine new brown free stone. 


The main cattle-yards and slaughter houses are at Brighton 
and Cambridge—the beef on the hoof coming thither from all 
parts of the Northern States, and from Canada—prices by the 
quarter range from 5 to 12 cents a pound. 
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C. L. Heyde, Burlington. A real Yankee farm scene, July 
hay,‘ cutting, the hay cocks, the loading, one horse grazing, a 
part of the field not yet mowed, etc. 


April 12, 1860. Thursday, the grass begins to look green 
on the common, the buds on the elms are russet, the young 
fellows are playing football. Football! A noble and manly 
game—there they are in their shirt sleeves, running, crowding, 
tumbling together, quite an inspiring sight. 


Walt Whitman’s letters written from Boston in 1860 
show a frank, bluff approval of the spirit of the place 
and its reception of him, not altogether unmixed 
with naive traces of megalomania. 


‘Boston, Thursday night 


March 29, [1860.] 
Abby M. Price 
S. W. Corner Greenwich & Horatio Streets 
New York City 


As I know you would like to hear from me, my dear friend, 
I will not yet go to bed—but sit down to write to you, that I 
have been here in Boston,’ today is a fortnight, and that my 


* It is usually stated that Whitman returned to New York in June. This 
entry seems to indicate that he remained in the vicinity of Boston until the 
month of July. The date of his first arrival in Boston in the middle of 
March, as usually given, also seems incorrect, if we may trust the record in 
Specimen Days, made in the entry under Oct. 10-13, 1881: “Up and down 
this breadth by Beacon street, between these same old elms, I walked for 
two hours of a bright sharp February mid-day twenty-one years ago, with 
Emerson.” Compleie Prose Works, p. 184. But see footnotes 7 and 8 
below for evidence of Whitman’s conflicting testimony in regard to dates. 

* This MS. letter is in the Whitman collection of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. Permission is granted for its publication in connection with a 
forthcoming volume. 

7-8 Tf the date of Whitman’s arrival here indicated, March 15, is correct, 
and if the dinner and meeting with Emerson referred to are the same occa- 
sion as that mentioned in footnote 5, Whitman must have made a slip 
of memory in referring to walking on the Common with Emerson on a 
“February day” in 1860. 
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book is well under way. About a hundred and twenty pages 
are set up—it will probably make from six to seven hundred 
pages,—and of a larger size than the last edition. It is to be 
very finely printed, good paper, and new, rather large-sized 
type. Thayer & Eldridge, the publishers, are a couple of 
young Yankees, so far very good specimens, to me, of this 
Eastern race of yours. They have treated me first rate—have 
not asked me at all what I was going to put into the book— 
just took me into the stereotype foundry, and given orders to 
follow my directions. It will be out in a month—a great relief 
to me to have the thing off my mind. 

I am more pleased with Boston than I anticipated. It is 
full of life, and criss-cross streets. I am very glad I come, 
if only to rub out of me the deficient notions I had of New 
England character. I am getting to like it every way—even 
the Yankee twang. 

Emerson called upon me immediately, treated me with the 
greatest courtesy—kept possession of me all day—gave me a 
bully dinner, &c.* 

I go on the Common—walk considerable on Washington 
Street—and occupy about three hours a day at work in the 
printing office. All I have to do is to read proofs.—I create an 
immense sensation in Washington Street. Everybody here is 
so like everybody else—and I am Walt Whitman!—Yankee 
curiosity and cuteness, for once, is thoroughly stumped, con- 
founded, petrified, made desperate. 


Boston, Sunday night.® 
April 1st 1860 
care of Thayer & Eldridge 
116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Brother, 
I am having a tolerable fair time here in Boston—not quite 
enough to occupy me—only two or three hours work a day, 


%-10 Letters from Walt Whitman to his brother, Thomas Jefferson Whit- 
man, of St. Louis, presented by Miss Jessie Whitman to the Walt Whit- 
man Foundation Museum, Camden, N. J. 
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reading proof.—Still, I am so satisfied at the certainty of 
having “Leaves of Grass” in a far more complete and favorable 
form than before, printed and really published, that I don’t 
mind small things. 

The young men that are publishing it treat me in a way I 
could not wish to have better. They are go-ahead fellows, 
and don’t seem to have the least doubt they are bound to make 
a good spec. out of my book. It is quite curious, all this should 
spring up so suddenly, ain’t it?—I am very well, and hold my 
own about as usual. I am stopping at a lodging house, have 
a very nice room, gas, water, good American folks keep it— 
I pay $2—eat at restaurant. I get up in the morning, give 
myself a good wash all over, and currying—then take a walk, 
often in the Common—then nothing but a cup of coffee gener- 
ally for my breakfast—then to the stereotype foundry—about 
12 I take a walk, and at 2, a good dinner. Not much else in 
the way of eating, except that meal. 


eeeeeeee 


Walt. 


Boston’® 
Thursday morning 
May 10 1860 
Dear Brother, 

Thayer and Eldridge have put through 1000 copies, for the 
first pop. They have very accurate ideas of the whole matter. 
They expect it to be a valuable investment, increasing by 
months and years, not going off in a rocket way, (like “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”). The typographical appearance of the book 
has been just as I directed it, in every respect. The printers 
and foremen thought I was crazy, and there were all sorts of 
supercilious squints (about the typography I ordered, I mean) 
but since it has run through the press, they have simmered down. 
Yesterday the foreman of the press-room (Rand’s, an old es- 
tablishment where all the best work is done) pronounced it, in 
plain terms, the freshest and handsomest piece of typography 


1 See note 9. 
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that had ever passed through his mill—I like it, I think, first 
rate—though I think I could improve much upon it now. It is 
quite “odd” of course. As to Thayer and Eldridge they think 
every thing I do is the right thing. 


I make Thayer and Eldridge crack on the elegant work- 
manship of the book, its material, &c. but I won’t allow them 
to puff the poetry—though I had quite a hard struggle—as 
they had prepared several tremendous puff advertisements,— 
altogether quite ahead of Ned Buntline and the “Ledger’’-— 
I persuaded them to give me the copy to make some little 
corrections—which I did effectually by going straight to my 
lodgings, and putting the whole stuff in the fire—So you must 
be on the Works still—if I get a chance I will take a look at 
the Boston Works before I leave. The water is almost exactly 
like the Brooklyn water in taste.— 


Oh the awful expense I have been under here, Jeff, living the 
way I have, hiring a room, and eating at restaurants—7 cents 
for a cup of coffee, and 19 cents for a beefsteak—and me so 
fond of coffee and beefsteak. Tell Mother I think it would 
have been worth while for her to have moved on here, and 
boarded me—I have had a very fair time, though, here in 
Boston—very, very many folks I meet I like much—I have 
never seen fincr—they are fine in almost every respect—very 
friendly, very generous, very good feeling, and of course intelli- 
gent people—The great cramper of the Bostonian is, though, 
to be kept on the rack by the old idea of respectability, how the 
rest do, and what they will say. There are plenty of splendid 
specimens of men come from the other New England states to 
settle here, especially from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
&c., that, if they would Jet themselves be, and only make that 
better and finer, would beat the world. For there is no deny- 
ing that these Yanks are the first-class race. But, without 
exception, they all somehow allow themselves to be squeezed 
into the stereotype mould, and wear straight collars, and say, 
“my respects” —like the rest. Of course J cannot walk through 
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Washington street, (the Broadway here,) without creating an 
immense sensation. 
I shall very likely take a tour, partly business and partly for 
edification, through all the N.E. states. 
Walt. 


There was a period of general depression in Whit- 
man’s life following his first stroke of paralysis, the 
death of his favorite sister-in-law, Martha (the wife 
of Thomas Jefferson Whitman), and finally the death 
of his mother, all within the first five months of 1873. 
For some years after this, his illness and poverty and 
the apparent neglect of his work by the world, weighed 
upon his mind. But in 1876 a movement was ini- 
tiated in England to relieve him financially and accord 
him literary recognition. The large amount of pub- 
licity in newspapers and journals in England and 
America, featuring Whitman’s distress, tended per- 
haps to increase his leanings toward self-commisera- 
tion. When Robert Buchanan, William Michael Ros- 
setti, and other prominent English men of letters took 
up Whitman’s cause, they asked, “Why does America 
neglect her greatest poet?”” The fact that much 
English criticism was leveled against American 
writers in general, and the New England poets in 
particular, especially Emerson, because of their 
“‘neglect’’ of Whitman, may have been the one thing 
calculated to engender the drop of acid bitterness 
which certainly curdled the milk of human kindness 
in Whitman’s attitude toward New England at this 
time. Other causes, too, may have contributed 
toward his feeling—the whole intricate chapter of 
his peculiarly involved relations with Emerson had 
reached its most difficult complication about this 
time, and he had reason to feel that the man who 
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had extended a hand of congratulation “at the begin- 
ning of a great career” had now withdrawn his 
support when it was most needed. 

At any rate, whatever the determining factors may 
have been, when Mrs. Anne Gilchrist removed from 
England to Philadelphia with her children in 1876, in 
order to be near Whitman, he seems to have indulged 
in considerable harsh criticism of New Englanders 
while he was visiting at her house. Her son, Herbert 
H. Gilchrist, made copious notes of conversations 
in their home. The subject of Boston, and New 
England authors individually, comes up frequently in 
these memoranda, almost always with some crabbed 
connotation on the part of Whitman. The following 
extracts are made from this manuscript of “Con- 
versations with Mr. Whitman during the Latter Part 
of 1876 and the Commencement of 1877." 


Mrs. Gilchrist: “Do you like Boston?” 

Whitman: “Not very much.” 

Mrs. G.: “You don’t like the people, do you, Mr. Whitman?” 

W: “People are pretty much the same everywhere, aren’t 
they?” 

(Herbert Gilchrist comments, “I shan’t forget that sweetly 

human smile accompanying that remark. Apropos of Bos- 

tonians, Mr. Whitman continued:’’) 

W: “There is not enough abandon about the people. If I 
were to go in Old Feudal Society I would conform to no 
custom.” 


(At another time, Herbert Gilchrist records, “Talking of the 
Bostonians, Mr. Whitman said:’’) 


1 This MS. is now in the possession of Mrs. Frank J. Sprague, of New 
York, by whose permission these selections are published. Some of the 
material in this MS. was adapted, with considerable modification, by 
H. Gilchrist in Anne Gilchrist, London, 1887, and in Grace Gilchrist’s 
“Chats with Walt Whitman,” Temple Bar, Feb. 1898, p. 200. 
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W.: “They are supercilious to everybody. Emerson is the only 
sweet one among them and he has been spoilt by them. 
Yes, it is a stifling atmosphere for him. Yes, that is just 
what I should say. There are certain recognized parlour 
laws of propriety which are remembered and allowed. 
But to carry their notions of suitor drawing-room pro- 
prieties into poetry . . . . it’s too absurd! They are 
a most supercilious set. Look down on everybody. It 
is bad enough with Vic Hugo and Parisians.” 

Herbert Gilchrist: “Ah, there is Patriotism?” 

Whitman: “Well, yes, and they have done something, but 
Bostonians have not, like Paris, got beautiful works of 
accomplished art, yet they consider themselves the salt 
of the earth.” 

Whitman: “Count Garossky was at a soirée in Boston. A lady 
was introduced to him for some special purpose, and in 
the course of conversation it came out that Count G. had 
studied under Hegel. ‘Oh what were the colour of Hegel’s 
eyes?’ exclaimed the lady. C. G. could not speak English 
very well, but animated, vivacious, polite, bowing, anxious 
to understand, when the question was repeated, ‘What 
were the colour of his eyes?’, his bear nature was too much 
for him. ‘Damn his eyes, what do I care for the colour 
of his eyes?’ ” 

Herbert G.: “I suppose he was a good deal lionized in Boston?” 

W.: “Oh yes—but he never would fit. I used to like being 
with him.” 


In 1881, from some time in August until Novem- 
ber 3,% Whitman was in Boston preparing the 
seventh edition of Leaves of Grass, to be published by 
James R. Osgood & Co. (This is the issue which was 
subsequently withdrawn, in 1882, upon threat of 
suppression by Boston authorities.) He made ran- 
dom memoranda during this visit, as was his habit, 
on loose scraps of paper carried in his pockets for 


2 Interview with Walt Whitman, Philadelphia Press, Nov. 6, 1881. 
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scribbling during his walks and rides about the city. 
Many of these slips are among the Whitman MSS. 
in the Library of Congress. It is to be observed that 
the general spirit of these notes is more charitable 
toward Boston than was the turn of mind indicated 
in the Gilchrist notes just cited. His outlook upon 
the world in general, and Boston in particular, was 
considerably brighter in 1881 than it had been in 1876. 
The fact that he had been invited to deliver his lec- 
ture on Lincoln at Boston in April, 1881, in addition 
to the flattering prospects of the new Boston edition 
of Leaves of Grass, had doubtless helped to purge 
Whitman’s memory of the rancor over the partly 
imagined injuries from Emerson and other poets, 
which the British press had laid at New England’s 
door. The sights and sounds of Boston are as wel- 
come and engrossing to Whitman as they were twenty 
odd years before, and the business-like bustle of the 
commercial district is one of the outstanding subjects 
for notation in 1881, as it had been in 1860. 


With its rich and varied shows of (everything you can men- 
tion of the best) goods and buyers and shoppers and countless 
human currents of Tremont, Washington, Court, West, Winter 
and School Streets and Temple Place, and then the solid com- 
mission and wholesale regions of Summer, Milk, Franklin and 
Bedford Streets and Post Office Square; retail, busy: Winter, 
Temple Place, School; jobbers: Milk, Franklin, Bedford. 


Instead of teams of oxen on Washington Street, the 
indefatigable observer is now attracted by the horse- 
cars. Riding them had been one of Whitman’s 
favorite diversions in previous years, during his 
sojourn in Washington. Boston’s characteristic pen- 
chant for numerous signs with an Old World flavor 
of picturesque phraseology struck Whitman—as it 
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has many a newcomer to Boston. At least, one may 
infer from the explicit notation he made of the signs 
on Boston horse-cars, that the directions to travellers 
in New England were more complete or more colorful 
than in Washington or elsewhere, or he would not 
have taken the trouble to record them. 


The horse-cars form one of the great institutions and puzzles 
of Boston. I ride in them every day—of course get in the open 
ones—go out to Harvard Square often. 

Aug. 22 81 

I often ride out fine afternoons in the Harvard Square open 
cars through Cambridge Street across the long stretch of back 
bay, and go on to the end. The whole route (four miles) isa 
lively and varied contribution—the sniffs of salt and sedge 
from the bay, the half-rural dwellings, the plentiful shrubbery 
and fine elms, the fine old mansions of Cambridge and the 
College buildings. 

There on the red cars, in, out, and around—turning angles 
and curves—no long monotonous straight lines like Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

“Walk your horses on curves and switches.” 

“No talking with the driver.” 

The ride out on the Cambridge cars upon the broad and 
stately North Avenue, with its old elms and pleasant mansions, 
embowered in shrubs and vines. 

“Do not get off this car while in motion.” 

“Face to the front when you get off this car.” 


Other features of Boston observed by Whitman in 
1881 emphasize the fact that it was the time of 
transition toward the “Years of the Modern’’—Back 
Bay waxes while the elms on the Common wane. 


The old elms on the Common, especially edging Beacon 
Street, are in full vigor, though sedate and a little thin. 
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The swell streets of Boston residences are Beacon Street and 
Commonwealth and Columbus Avenues. All the wealth and 
progress of growing Boston spread out toward the Back Bay. 


A great Park is in process of formation here—will contain 
acres. 


Brookline is hard to match in its rural beauty, maturity, its 
great second growth of trees, its picturesque winding roads, 
everywhere well-kept, hard and smooth. 


With all its old people—and they are pretty numerous— 
Boston looks very young. Take a walk >aturday evening in 
some of the most frequented streets, and you will see the 
brightest, handsomest young men and women in the world, by 
hundreds and thousands. They are out for a promenade, for 
a change at the end of the week’s work. But indeed I notice 
the same custom in most of our American cities. 


It is the Chinaman, rather than the negro, who now 
engages Whitman’s attention. 


In Boston there is quite an irruption of Chinese, mostly 


running laundries. You see their signs, Chi Wang or Lui Foo, 
Ah Quee, or the like, every few blocks—Tong-tong and Kee-kee. 

I saw the Chinese professor at Cambridge, dressed in his 
native costume, walking about the streets. 


The bulk of these diary notes have to do with the 
preparation of his volume of poems for the press. 
Again he shows his admiration for the workmanship 
of his publishers. Yet even here his notes are shot 
through with interesting glimpses of personalities— 
ever Walt Whitman’s primary concern. 


Boston, Aug. 23 81 

In the printing office (Rand and Avery, 117 Franklin Street) 
most of the day. I have nearly altogether to myself a nice 
little room with table and big chair; and the constant kind- 
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ness of Mr. Clark who has charge of the book-printing depart- 
ment, and whom I find invaluable in his experience, suggestions 
good nature and patience. 


Aug. 24 ’81. The first batch of page-proofs of the new 
volume, to-day. We are compacting the space, no white lines 
or padding or dashes or leads—all solid matter—all run in. 
I like the type, long-primer. 


I have the good luck here in the printing-office to fall in the 
hands of Henry H. Clark for putting my “copy” through all 
the steps and stages that result at last in the finished, and 
bound, book, ready for all purchasers, at so mucha copy. Mr. 
C. is quite a veteran at making books—not the mental or 
spiritual but the concrete, the typography of them I mean— 
which is much more important and difficult than generally 
supposed. 

For many years Mr. C. was principal proof-reader, and after- 
ward in charge of the book-department for such establishments 
as Riverside Press, Cambridge, and of late years here at Rand 
and Avery’s. Was proof-reader in the Government printing 
office at Washington. 

Mr. Clark has had to do with all the distinguished authors of 
New England, and has been in quite intimate personal rela- 
tions with many of them; sometimes, for instance, in his 
printing office room, Emerson, Longfellow, Mrs. Stowe, and 
Lowell, being present. If the first named had heard the half- 
hour’s string of respectful and printerial and affectionate 
eulogism of Emerson as a man among men, I think he would 
have felt more refreshed than at all the mere literary admiration 
of the day. 

All this is not only to show my obligation to Henry Ciark, 
but in some sort to all proof-readers everywhere, as a sort of 
tribute to a class of men, seldom mentioned, but to whom all 
the hundreds of writers, and all the millions of readers, are un- 
speakably indebted. More than one literary reputation, if not 
made is certainly saved by no less a person than a good proof- 
reader. The public that sees these neat and consecutive, fair- 
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printed books on the centre-tables, little knows the mass of 
chaos, bad spelling and grammar, frightful (corrected) ex- 
cesses or balks, and frequent masses of illegibility and tautology 
of which they have been extricated. 


When Whitman returned to Camden, he expressed 
himself very favorably toward Boston, in an interview 
with a newspaper reporter." 


“Did you find the literary society of Boston more sympa- 
thetic than any other, as Bostonians say it is?” 

“In one respect I did. The people are undemonstrative, 
exclusive, and their blood chills me, for I call myself a South- 
erner. But I think they have greater perception and are more 
intuitive in their judgment. Speaking solely of myself, every 
one there treated me kindly, and the young people made a 
great deal of me, but, perhaps, that was on account of my 
gray hair. The publishers were capital fellows. I had a desk 
at the printing-house, and superintended everything, even the 
type in which the book was printed, and they made my task 
very enjoyable. There are men and women who hear by 
intuition and understand by their hearts. In Boston I find 
some of these people. As I grow older, I am more and more 
ready to take the good there is in men and authors, without 
concerning myself about the bad. Of the American poets I 
like Bryant better than Longfellow or Whittier, and Emerson 
better than either.” 


Whitman seems to have retained this happy im- 
pression throughout the remainder of his life. He 


3 Ibid. This article opens with an interesting reference to one of Whit- 
man’s characteristic habits. “After three months’ work in Boston, working 
with the printer at his case, the author of these poems returned to his home 
at Camden on Thursday. The deck hands and gate keepers on the ferries, 
who have known the stalwart figure in past years, noticed its absence during 
the summer months, and marked its reappearance in the midst of the wind 
and storm of Thursday night. True to his old habit, the poet spent an 
hour or more on the ferry, swinging pendulum-like between this city and 
Camden. A Press reporter who conversed with him at that time stood close 
to the poet, on his windward side, to hear all that he said.” 
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frequently mentioned it, as for instance in a note to 
the English edition of Specimen Days (1887) in which 
he said . . . “another time to Boston, to properly 
print the final edition of my poems (I was there over 
two months, and had a ‘good time’.)” The Specimen 
Days themselves are full of poignant reminiscences of 
days spent in New England, and warm friendships 
there.* Only once more, at the very end, the old 
note of defiance surges up in a savage prophecy of 
the literary future of America, in which New England 
supremacy must give way. In the essay on “‘Ameri- 
can National Literature” which appeared the last 
year of his life, he enunciates the name of New 
England for the last time: “For future National 
Literature in America, New England (the technically 
moral and schoolmaster region, as a cynical fellow I 
know calls it) and the three or four great Atlantic- 
coast cities, highly as they today suppose they dom- 
inate the whole, will have to haul in their horns. En- 
semble is the tap-root of National Literature.” 


“ Complete Prose, 171, 172, 173, 181, 183, 186, 189. There are also refer- 
ences in “Leaves of Grass” to his cordial feeling toward New England; e.g., 
the line which appeared first in the 1860 edition, and was probably added 
while he was working at Boston, as a record of personal experience: “Walk- 
ing New England, a friend, a traveller.” It is significant of the permanency 
of this sentiment that he retained this line in later revisions of the poem, 
“Starting from Paumanok,” while the names of many other regions were 
dropped. (“Floridian land,” “Ohio’s land” etc. were deleted, but “Massa- 
chusetts land” remained.) 

% North American Review, March, 1891. n.b. Transcriptions of some of 
the Library of Congress MSS. have been kindly provided by Miss Virginia 
W. Brewer for this article. 





SOME EVIDENCE OF MERCANTILISM IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS-BAY 


E. A. J. JOHNSON 


I 


Y 1763 the American colonies were reconciled to 
the English mercantilist policy. Even James 
Otis failed to criticize the regulation of colonial trade 
by Parliament. In his opinion liberty might be en- 
joyed in a measure even “where prohibitions are laid 
on the trade of a kingdom or province.” The colonies 
accepted the old colonial system and were, on the 
whole, satisfied with it. Assertions that the revolu- 
tion was a revolt against the dogmas of the mercantile 
system of political economy*can not be accepted to-day 
as adequate or correct. But this acquiescence in 
English mercantilism was of recent origin. Previous 
to 1715 (speaking broadly) the ruling classes of 
Massachusetts Bay thought and wrote in terms of 
mercantilism, but a mercantilism directed toward the 
welfare of Massachusetts Bay, rather than that of the 
British Empire. 

Mercantilism as a theory of statecraft in one form 
or another was dominant in Europe during the entire 
colonial period of Massachusetts. Serra’s systematic 
treatise? had appeared seventeen years before the 
settlement of Boston, John Hales’ discourse had been 
printed in England in 1581 and Thomas Mun, the 

1 James Otis, Rights of the British Colunies, p. 82. 

? William G. Sumner, History of Protection in the United States, p. 17. 

? Antonio Serra, Breve tratiato delle cause che possons fare abtondare li 


regni d’oro e d’argento dove non sono miniere. (1613.) 
4 John Hales, The Common Weal of this Realm of England. 
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“prince of mercantilists,” published his first book® in 
1621. By the close of the seventeenth century, in- 
terest in mercantilism and its solution for political 
and economic problems, had produced the writings of 
Culpepper, Child, Digges, Malynes, Misselden, For- 
trey, and Petty, to mention only a few. So broad was 
the scope of mercantilism and so constant was the 
evolution of its teachings, that it is difficult to define 
its extent and purpose at any one time. Obviously it 
is even more difficult to demonstrate what these 
teachings were during a period of a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Mercantilism had for its primary purpose the crea- 
tion of a strong state. The exact means of accom- 
plishing this purpose varied. But whether the method 
employed was that of attracting specie, reducing 
the power of the gilds, developing manufactures, in- 
creasing population, or enacting navigation laws, the 
process was one of statebuilding. Those governments 
were successful: 


which understood how to put the might of their fleets and ad- 
miralties, the apparatus of customs laws and navigation laws, 
with rapidity, boldness, and clear purpose, at the service of the 
economic interests of the nation.’ 


Governments extended their control over commerce 
and industry on the theory that the economic activity 
of the individual should be subordinated to the welfare 
of the nation. The state must become a self-sufficient 
unit, independent of other competing nations. 

To accomplish this degree of economic independ- 


5 A Discourse of Trade from England into the East Indies, 1621. His 
England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade appeared posthumously in 1664. 

* See Gustav Schmoller’s Monograph, The Mercantile System. 
7 Schmoller, The Mercantile System, (Ashley Edition) p. 72. 
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ence, colonies were indispensable. Their functions 
were to supply commodities which could not be pro- 
duced in the mother country and to provide a market 
for manufactured goods. The colony was designed 
to be ancillary to the metropolis or nation* and it 
both suffered and benefited from this status. The 
ideal colony, in the eyes of the mercantilist, was one 
so favored by climate and location, that it in no way 
competed with the mother country but provided 
materials for her strengthening or goods, which, when 
sold by the latter, would maintain the balance of trade 
in her favor. 

The high esteem placed upon the precious metals 
by the mercantilist writers has led to a common belief 
that this was the very essence of the system. The 
ambitions of mercantilism were indeed manifold but 
centered always around the creation of a powerful 
state. In so far as the possession of treasure con- 
tributed to that ideal it was indeed desirable. Na- 
tional emphasis was uppermost, and for this desidera- 
tum commerce and industry were minutely regulated, 
manufacturing encouraged, sea power strengthened 
by the development of shipping. Usually the export 
of specie and raw materials was prohibited and the 
importation of raw materials from colonies encour- 
aged. Restrictive customs laws and navigation 
ordinances, based upon the balance-of-trade dogma, 
were the characteristic apparatuses of control. 


*E.g. “From the end of the establishment of colonies, result two 
kinds of prohibitions. First, it is a law founded on the very nature of colon- 
ies, that they ought to have no culture or arts, wherein to rival the arts and 
culture of their parent country. For which reason, a colony, incapable 
of producing any other commodities than those produced by its mother 
country, would be more dangerous than useful; it would be proper to call 
home its inhabitants and give it up.” Malachy Postlethwat, Dictionary 
of Commerce, i, 107-108. 
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By 1660 colonies were no longer advocated as an 
outlet for a redundant population. The strength of 
the state lay in its population’ and emigration was 
regarded as a national loss unless “the employment 
of those people abroad do cause the employment of 
so many more at home in their Mother Kingdoms.”’!® 
The tropical and semi-tropica! plantation colonies 
were favored by the British government and the 
“main economic advantage derived from the New 
England colonies consisted in their consumption of 
English goods.’"" 


II 


“New England” as Beer has said, ‘‘did not belie its 
name, and in resources was largely a counterpart of the 
mother country.’ Neither situation nor climate nor 
population fitted these colonies for furthering mer- 
’ cantilistic purposes. They were not useful fractions 
of a commercial empire of ‘‘mutually complementary 
economic parts.”"* None of the typical New England 
products were enumerated in the Act of Navigation 
because their importation would have injured English 
industries.“ Furs, masts, and naval stores were de- 
sirable products but the sanguine hopes that New 
England would supplant the Baltic states in the 


* Samuel Fortrey, England’s Interest and Improvement, pp. 4-13, 1663. 

1 Josiah Child, New Discourse of Trade, p. 18A. 

1% G. L. Beer, Old Colonial System, ii,233. Thisidea appears repeatedly 
in the mercantilist writings; thus Brewster wrote of New England, “This 
trade will occasion the Consumption of more Woolen Manufactures than 
all our Foreign Plantations, it being a Cold Climate, and men with hard 
Labor wear out much Cloaths.” Essays on Trade and Navigation, p. 88. 

2G. L. Beer, Origins of British Colonial System, p. 268. 

13 G. L. Beer, Old Colonial System, i, 235. 

“4 Ibid., i, 72. 

% New Englands’ Plantation, 1630; also Thomas Morton, New English 
Canaan, 1632. 
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production of these were to be unfulfilled. Ten years 
after the great migration, mercantilist writers recog- 
nized that New England did not fit into their scheme 
of colonial expansion"* and by the time of the Restora- 
tion the incompatibility of its institutional and in- 
dustrial development was more apparent. The mer- 
cantilist emphasis upon developing a dense population 
led necessarily to the principle that since colonization 
weakened the state, it must find economic compensa- 
tion in the colony.'? From New England this com- 
pensation was not obtained. 

In Massachusetts Bay geographical incompati- 
bility was relatively unimportant in comparison with 
the deliberate opposition to mercantilist aims that 
presently emerged. This opposition was primarily of 
two kinds, either it was a part of a native form of mer- 
cantilism (which this paper purposes to describe), or 
it was instinctive reaction against the impinging of 
English mercantilist designs upon the economic wel- 
fare of the colonist.'* 

Systematic application of the Navigation laws, 
which was begun as a permanent policy in 1660, was 
not long in producing colonial dissatisfaction. John 
Hull in 1677 asked the Massachusetts agents, William 
Stoughton and Peter Bulkeley, to supplicate King and 
Parliament for exemption from the English customs 


% Henry Robinson, England’s Safety in Trades Encrease, 1641. 

17 Thomas Mun’s England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade was published in 
1664. Brewster wrote in 1695 that to develop the production of timber, 
masts, pitch, tar, etc. would “make New England, of the most useless and 
unprofitable Plantation of this Nation, the best and most advantageous,” 
Essays on Trade and Navigation, p. 8. 

18 Particular aspects of this problem are treated in detail in Eleanor 
Lord’s Industrial Experiment in the British Colonies in North America and in 
R. G. Albion’s Forests and Sea Power. 
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duties on return cargoes from the Mediterranean.’ 
He protested also against the double assessment of 
customs upon goods brought from the plantation 
colonies and then sent to England so that the “‘poor 
orphan plantation might have some exemption from 
the severity of those acts of trade.’’* In the follow- 
ing year the colonial agents asked for the removal of 
the “chief obstructions on trade’’ such as “the paying 
duties twice over when they export goods from the 
plantations” and the payment of customs in England 
on goods, other than salt, purchased in Europe.” 
No more frank statement of opposition to the regula- 
tory power of Parliament can be found than the reply 
of the Massachusetts General Court to the Attorney- 
General (1678): 


That for the Acts passed in Parljament for incouraging trade and 
navigation, wee humbly conceive, according to the usual 
sayings of the learned in the lawe, that the lawes of England 
are bounded within the fower seas and doe not reach America.” 


1” “That we may not be oppressed in the exercise of the new religion, 
nor in our trade. If that we send our fish to Bilboa, and carry the produce 
thereof into the Straits, at great charge and hazard and procure fruits, 
oil, soap, wine and salt . . . . and because we have little of the other goods, 
for our necessity calls not for much,—we must go to England to pay his 
majesties customs; which is as the cutting off our hands and feet as to our 
trade; we must neither do nor walk anymore; but this orphan plantation 
will be crushed.” Transactions and Collections, American Antiquarian 
Society, iii, 130. 

2° Ibid. 

1 In the answers to “Inquiries Delivered to them by order of the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations,” Calendar of State Papers, America & West Indies, 
1677-1680, p.269. Likewise John Hull suggested, “If we might have liberty 
for our vessels to trade into the Straits, or a certain number of them each year, 
though it were but two or three ships.” Trans. & Coll. Am. Antig. Soc., 
iii, 130. 

% “The subjects of his majestie here being not represented in Parljament, 
so wee have not looked at ourselves to be impeded in our trade by them.” 
Massachusetts Colony Records, v, 200. 
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Once having understood the King’s pleasure, the 
General Court promised that the Acts of Trade would 
be “strictly attended from time to time, although the 
same be a discouragement to trade, and a great dam- 
age to his majesties plantation.”* To the inquiries 
of the Committee for Trade and Plantations the 
answers from Massachusetts stated that “the greatest 
encouragement to their trade would be the confirma- 
tion of their privileges and the making them a free 
port,’’ while the obstructions to trade were designated 
as “the swamping of markets with English goods” 
and the hardships of ‘“‘double duties for sugar, indigo, 
cotton-wool, first at the place where they are laden 
and again in England.”* Nor was the colonial atti- 
tude toward the Acts of Trade wholly dutiful. In 
1677, William Stoughton deplored “the country’s 
not taking notice of these acts of navigation to observe 
them’’** and feared that “‘without a fair compliance 
in that matter, there can be nothing expected but a 
total breach.’”” Edward Randolph complained of the 


continued illegal trade** while Sampson Sheafe, an 
officer of the Royal customs, wrote to the Council of 
Trade and Plantations that: 


the generality of the inhabitants aiming at nothing more than 
to discourage the legal effecting of what hath been enacted by 
so many good laws of the Kingdome, declaring their opinion 
that the strict execution of the Acts of Trade is the ruin of 
these Plantations.” 


23 Mass. Col. Records, v, 201. The Court subjoined the hope that “wee 
shall obteyne his majestjes gracious favor for that liberty of trade, which wee 
are not without hopes but that his mejestie will see just occasion to 
grant us.” 

% Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I, 1677-1680, p. 530. 

% Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, i, 319-320. 

% Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1701, p. 91. 

7 Ibid., 1702, p. 89. 
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Boston merchants, scrupulous in the protection of 
their business reputations, were not above evading 
the Acts of Trade** while the Boston News-Letter 
(1733) paid tribute to John Jekyll, who “with much 
humanity took pleasure in directing masters of vessels 
how they ought to avoid the Breach of the Acts of 
Trade.” Jekyll had been collector of the Royal 
Customs. 

Even toward the production of naval stores, a func- 
tion that Massachusetts could have performed in the 
national economic program of Great Britain, there 
was both indifference and opposition. The Crown 
wished to develop this industry in New England in 
order to obviate the unfavorable balance of trade 
between England and the Baltic regions, and at the 
same time to divert the colonists from manufacturing 
woolens.?* Pine trees fit for masts had been reserved 
for the royal navy** and a monopoly for the produc- 
tion of pitch, resin and turpentine was granted in 
1669." But naval stores were never produced in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the British needs, and 
as much went to France, Spain and Portugal* as to 
England. The indifference of the Massachusetts 


*8 Thomas Amory wrote in 1721, “If you have a captain you can confide 
in, you will find it easy to import all sorts of goods from the Straights, 
France and Spain, although prohibited,” MSS. Letter Book quoted by W. 
B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, p. 556. 

** See R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power, p. 238. 

* Mass. Col. Records, iv, Part 2, 384. 

* Tbid., iv, Part 2, 499. 

Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, p. 556. In 
1701 Bellomont wrote to the Lords of Trade, “The trade of ship timber from 
New Hampshire and the Massachusetts to Spain and Portugal will go on 
more and more till there be an Act of Parliament to forbid and make it 
penal. For to use a person’s expression that has lately writ to me from 
Boston about the mischief of that trade, these people laugh at your Lord- 
ships order against it and so they would at an order from the King.” Docu- 
ments Relative to the Colonial History of New York, v, 825. 
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people to this industry was partly overcome by British 
bounties,* but irritation was always prevalent between 
the colonists and the royal officials, who tried to save 
the large trees for the King’s navy. Royal surveyors 
were appointed in King Williams’ reign but “‘whatever 
severity might be used in executing the law, it was 
no difficult matter for those who knew the woods and 
were concerned in lumber to evade it.”™ The sur- 
veyors did not even secure tacit acceptance of the 
necessity of their functions, their right to reserve 
mast trees was questioned and “the people made 
loud complaints against the surveyor for prohibiting 
the cutting of pine trees.’** In Maine as early as 
1672 the inroads of saw-mills had led to “‘great spoil’”’ 
and fear was expressed that the “‘mast trees will be 
totally destroyed, if the King’s prohibition come not 
in time to prevent it.” 


Ill 


The colonial attitude, which the foregoing examples 
illustrate, was not thought out; it was rather an 
instinctive defense reaction to the impingement of 
British mercantilist legislation upon private colonial 


*8 Those of 3 and 4 Anne were most efficacious. 

4 Jeremy Belknap, History of New Hampshire, ii, p.27. Lieutenant- 
Governor Usher wrote to the Secretary of State in 1710, “Lett Acts never 
soe strong made, and strictt, if Act puttin execution, will never obtain judgmt 
for the Crown.” Col. State. Papers, Am. & W. I., 1710-11, pp. 280-281. 

* Belknap, History of New Hampshire, ii, p. 27. See also L. S. Mayo, 
John Wentworth. 

* Letter of Nicolas Shapleigh to King, Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 
1669-1674, p. 448. Governor Shute reported to the Massachusetts As- 
sembly in 1716, “Notwithstanding a law passed in Great Britain for en- 
couraging naval stores for the royal navy, and for the preservation of white 
pine trees in America, for masts, yards, &c. great spoils are dayly committed 
in the King’s woods, by cutting down and putting to private uses such tim- 
ber as may be proper for the royal navy.”” See MacPherson, Annals of 
Commerce, iii, 50. 
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prosperity. Different in origin, purpose and extent 
was the opposition to English mercantilism that de- 
veloped from the acceptance of mercantilistic doc- 
vtrines by the people of Massachusetts Bay for Massa- 
chusetts Bay. No conscious exposition of this native 
Massachusetts mercantilism is to be found; but there 
are enough facts from which we may infer a conscious 
drift, if not a deliberate policy. These facts consist 
i of statements of self-sufficient economic aspirations, 
arguments advanced for developing manufacturing, 
minute regulation of commerce and industry, prohibi- 
tions against the exportation of specie and raw ma- 
terials, the emergence of customs regulations and 
finally, evidence of the acceptance of the balance of 
trade doctrine. 

The nationalist tendencies of New England Puri- 
tans are familiar to all. Under such conditions mer- 
cantilist doctrines were easily nurtured. The idea of 
a New England nation with Massachusetts as the 
dominant colony, was a result of the patent fact that 
New England was a geographical, cultural, religious 
and ethnic unit.**7 “It is not unknown to you,” wrote 
Captain Thomas Breedon to the Council for Foreign 
Plantations, in 1661, “that they looke on themselves 
as a Free State.’’** The Royal Commissioner, George 
Cartwright, considered Massachusetts as ‘“‘the richest, 
greatest, most populous, and inclinable to a Common- 
wealth.’’** Consonant with this spirit the colony 
opened a mint,*® expressed “great discontent at the 

# See A. E. Morse, Federalist Party in Massachusetts, p. 5. 

* Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1661-1668, p. 15. 

* Cartwright to Colonel Nicolls, Doc. Rel. Col. Hist. of New York, 
iii, 87. 

“In 1652. Thecharter of Massachusetts did not grant the right to coin, 
although such power had been granted in the letters patent of Virginia. 
(Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States, i, 58.) The overt act of es- 


tablishing the mint cannot be regarded as entirely usurpatious but it does 
represent a feeling of nationalism. 


a 
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Acts of Trade and Navigation that restrained them 
from an open free trade to all parts of the world,’ 
created a provincial navy office with supervision over 
local shipping“ and attempted to establish ports of 
entry, a power vested by Parliament in the Lord High 
Treasurer.* 

The encouragement of manufacturing was a corner- 
stone of mercantilist philosophy. If Massachusetts 
was to attain economic independence it could only be 
done by “going on manufactures’’“ and to this activity 
attention was early turned. It is not to be presumed 
that an inclination toward mercantilism can explain 
the rise of manufacturing. The abundance of beaver 
developed the hat industry, the vast quantity of lum- 
ber made shipbuilding possible, the high proportion 
of skilled artisans among the immigrating Puritans 
tended toward an industrial advance as did also the 
presence of early capitalists, such as Hewes and 
Winthrop. Lacking a profitable staple, like tobacco, 
for exportation, New England’s energies were diverted 
to other pursuits, and the supremacy of the landed 
classes in England led to English duties on agricultural 
products which were the natural exports of the north- 
ern colonies.“ Some manufactures were born of 
necessity,“* for Massachusetts as a colony bought 


“ Bellomont to Lords of Trade, 1700, Doc. Rel. Col. Hist. of New York, 
iv, 789. 

@ Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1693-1696, p. 498. 

#3 See E. B. Russel, Review of Colonial Legislation, p. 180. 

“ The Distressed State of the Town of Boston, 1720, Colonial Currency 
Reprints (Prince Society), i, 402. 

“ Beer Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies, 
pp. 74-77. 

“ “Tt is therefore to be presumed that necessity & not choice, has put 
them upon erecting manufactures; not having sufficient commodities of 
their own to give in exchange for those they do receive already from Great 
Britain,”’ State of British Plantations in America, 1721, Doc. Rel. Col. Hist. of 
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more from England than she sold to her, a condition of 
affairs which was in every way encouraged.*? But 
that the aspiration to economic autonomy profoundly 
influenced the trend toward manufacturing, cannot be 
be denied. This tendency toward a national economy 
must be reckoned with. 

As early as 1640 Lechford had noted, “They are 
setting on the manufacture of linnen and cotton 
cloath.”** Bounties on the production of linen, 
woolen, and cotton cloth were voted by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court at the October session of the 
same year** while five years later the towns were 
requested to increase the number of sheep. In mak- 
ing this request, the Court asserted that it considered 
not only the “present condition’”’ but had also “an 
eye to ye good of posterity, knowing how useful 
& necessary woolen cloths & stuffs would be for our 
more comfortable cloathing & how profitable a mer- 
chandise it is like to be to transport to other parts.’’*° 
The exportation of ewe lambs out of the colony was 
prohibited in 1654 in order that a domestic woolen 
manufacture would be fostered.“ Not content with 
prohibitive legislation, the General Court ordered, 
“that all hands not necessarily imployde on other 





New York, v, 598. A similar explanation is found in Joshua Gee’s The 
Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, 1729. p. 102, “New 
England and the Northern Colonies have not Commodities and Products 
enough to send us in Returns for purchasing their necessary Cloath- 
ing &c.” 

“ Lord, Industrial Experiments in British N. A. Colonies, p. 124. 

“8 Thomas Lechford, Plain Dealing, Trumbul Edition, p. 109. 

Mass. Col. Records, i, 294 and 303. 

Mass Col. Records, ii, 105. 

% Ibid., iii, 355-356. “No person or persons whatsoever shall transport 
any ewes or ewe lambs out of this jurisdiction to any foraign port or place, 
uppon the penalty of the forfeiture of five pounds penaltie for every ewe or 
ewe lamb so transported.” 
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occasions, as weoman, girles & boyes shall and heerbye 
are enjoyned to spinn according to their skills and 
abilitje.”* The selectmen in each town were re- 
quired to investigate the capacity of each family to 
spin and “assess them at one or more spinners.” 
Every family assessed for a “whole spinner” was “‘to 
spinn for thirty weekes every year three pounds per 
week of lining, cotton or woolen’’ or suffer a penalty 
“of twelve pence for every pound short.” Under 
the same act the selectmen were to make necessary 
orders for the “clearing of commons for keeping of 
sheep.” By 1661 this consistent policy aroused the 
fears of the Council for Foreign Plantations, which 
reported that Massachusetts had: 


increased a Stocke of Sheepe to the number of neere one hundred 
thousand Sheepe, whereby not only this Nation & ye manufac- 
ture thereof are become less necessary to them but they are 
likely to be so stored with wool that the Dutch who trade freely 
with them, may supply themselves from thence.“ 


Governor Dudley, in 1704, expressed his approval 
of the Crown’s attempt to encourage the naval stores 
industry, ‘without which it will be impossible to 
prevent this province to run into a woolen manufac- 
tury to that degree that in a few years they will de- 
mand very little supply of that sort from the King- 
dome of England.”* By 1708, Bridger could write, 


52 Tbid., iv, Part I, 256. 

53 Ibid. 

* Colonial Office Records, quoted Beer, Old Colonial System, ii, 240- 
241. 

% Cal. State Papers, Am. & W.1., 1704-1705, p. 375. In 1709 he wrote 
that “the woolen trade from England is also in a great measure abated” 
and warned that “unless the Kingdom of Great Britain will please to come 
into the lumber trade and build some . . . . great ships here, the trade for 
the woolen manufactury will each year grow less,’’ Cal. State Papers, Am. 
& W. I., 1708-1709, p. 236. 


> 
' 
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“not one in 40 but wears his own carding and spin- 
ning.” That the production of woolens was prej- 
udicial to the interests of Great Britain was recog- 
nized by some,*’ while others naively suggested that 
the province should “imitate this . . . laudable 
wisdom and Industry” of the British nation which 
“appears in encouraging their own Produce, their 
own Manufacture.”** Matters of cost did not deter 
the cloth production in Massachusetts, for the Board 
of Trade estimated the cost of linen cloth to be at 
least twenty-five per cent higher than that of the 
English,** and Bridger wrote to the Board of Trade, 
“when I tell them they can get more by the trade (in 
pitch and tar) to buy two coats while they are carding 
and spinning to make one, they will not believe unless 
tried before their eyes.”** Yet there was never any 
reluctance in Massachusetts to experiment with 
various productions.“ Rather was the prevailing 
sentiment in favor of manufacturing, hence the coun- 
sel, “If we would be a rich, wise and flourishing 
People; we should proceed further and manufacture 
at home for ourselves.’ 

Industrial and commercial regulations form another 
phase of Massachusetts mercantilism. The char- 


Bridger to Board of Trade, quoted Lord, p. 131. 

" “The more we consume and pay for of the English manufacturers, 
the more beneficial we are to our Mother Country; the more hands we 
employ then in Fishery, in Husbandry and such Manufactures as dont 
interfere with Great Britain, the more we consume of their manufactures.” 
The Weekly Rehearsal, March 18, 1734, Col. Currency Reprint, iii, 95. 

An Addition to the Present Melancholy circumstances, Ibid., i, 378. 

Inquiry of Board of Trade quoted Bishop, History of Manufactures, 
i, 309. 

Bridger to Board of Trade quoted Lord, p. 131. 

™ See V.S. Clark. History of American Manufacturers. 

@ Boston Weekly News-Letter, March 7, 1734, Col. Currency Reprints, 
iii, 81-82. 
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acteristic distrust of the individual's ability to care 
for his own economic welfare gave rise to a demand 
for paternalistic legislation. A few examples will 
suffice to make this clear. The General Court author- 
ized the towns to appoint selectmen to “set reason- 
able rates upon all commodities and proportionably 
to limmit the wages of workemen and labourers, and 
the rates agreed upon by them.” In trading with 
the Indians neither gold nor silver ought to be used 
in payment.* An act for the assize of bread in 1697 
contained complete tables for the weights of the 
penny loaf at various prices of wheat,“ while by a 
corn law of 1689 the importation of “‘Barley, Bisket, 
Beef, Meal, and Flower” was prohibited. The most 
minute regulation appears in the act of 1698 for the 
“Regulating of Tanners, Curriers, and Cordwainers.” 
Butchers, curriers and shoemakers were forbidden to 
be tanners, penalties were provided for tanners who 
offered leather for sale which was insufficiently tanned 
and also for shoemakers who worked up such leather. 
Improperly tanned leather was liable to seizure. 

The prohibition of the export of raw materials was 
one of the fundamental tenets of early English mer- 
cantilism. John Hales decried the exportation of 
“unwrought wool’’*? and the English woolen industry 
grew up under a restrictive policy.** This theory of 
economic state craft was emulated by the Massa- 


*3 John Cotton, An abstract of the Laws of New England, Peter Force 
Historical Tracts, iii (a recommended code which was not accepted). 

* Acts and Resolves of Province of Massachusetis Bay, i, 252-253. 

% An Abstract of Some of the Printed Laws of New England, Andros 
Tracts, iii, 4. 

® Acts and Resolves Province of Mass. Bay, i, 312-314. 

* John Hales, The Common Weal of this Realm of England (Ed. Eliza- 
beth Lamont), p. 54. 

* Lipson. History of English Woolen and Worsted Industry, Chapter L 
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chusetts legislators in a long series of prohibitions 
against the exportation of materials suitable for 
manufacture. Thus, in 1645, it was made a penal 
offense to ship out any goat skins “unless they be 
dressed & made into gloves or other garments.’’* 
The following year the prohibition was extended to 
include “‘any rawe hide or leather unwrought.’’’® 
Masters of vessels were forbidden to receive on board 
any of the designated articles and were subject to the 
same penalties as the exporters, should they be found 
guilty. The order of the Court was required to be 
posted on the mainmast of every ship bound for 
England. A statute of 1675 forbade the exportation 
of “any sheeps wooll out of this jurisdiction by sea 
to any foreign parts.”™ Likewise considering the 
usefulness of raccoon furs for making hats, “no rac- 
coone furrs or skinns shall be shipt for exportation.” 
These acts, it must be recalled, were passed at a time 
when the accepted theory of colonization regarded the 
colony as a source of supply. New England, it had 
been urged, would supply furs, skins, hemp and silk.” 
Yet in 1694, the leather laws were made even more 
rigid, prohibiting the exportation of “‘skins or hides, 
untanned or undressed, of any ox, steer, bull, cow, 
heifer, or calfe, or of any buck, doe, or fawn.” The 


® “itt is ordered yt Ralf Woory shall have liberty to transport 8 dozen 
of goat skinns, wch he affirms he hath already sould, to be delivered into 
England & yt for ye time to come, if he or any other shall shipp any to be 
transported out of this jurisdiccon unless they be dressed & made into gloves 
or other garments, all such skynnes shall be forfeited to ye comon wealth 
or ye valew thereof if ye skynnes cannot be found,” Mass. Col. Records, 
iii, 45. 

7° Ibid., iii, 85. 

™ Tbid., v, 28. 

7 A Briefe Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of New England, 
1632. 
8 Acts, and Resolves Province of Mass. Bay, i, 152. 
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law was disallowed by the Privy Council and this 
fact may explain the legislation of 1700 which forbade 
“the Exportation of Rawe Hides, Upper Leathers, 
and Tannd Calve-skins from out of this Province, 
other than for England.” The hope of a self-sufficient 
nation persisted, however, and pamphleteers could 
write as late as 1719, ‘Let no wool, hides, leather, 
grain be exported.’ 

To most mercantilist writers money and bullion 
constituted the most desirable forms of wealth and , 
the function of the government was conceived as 
regulating trade and industry so as to increase the 
abundance of the precious metals. To prohibit the 
exportation of specie was a logical corollary of this 
exaggerated notion of the importance of treasure. In 
Massachusetts, such legislation characterized the 
colonial period. ‘‘Money,” wrote Paul Dudley,” “is 
of greatest importance and last consequence to a 
Commonwealth; for as ‘tis the Sinews of war so ‘tis 
the strength of Peace. For which Reason, we can’t 
have too much of that which really is Money.” 

Sumner has tersely said, “the English government 
made no objection to the emigration of the Puritans 
to New England save that they carried money out 
of the realm.’’?? Indeed they did carry out specie to 
the extent that up to 1640 no scarcity of coin was felt 
in Massachusetts.” But when money did become 
scarce, the American Puritans began to apply the 

™4 Ibid. i, 431. 

% The Present Melancholy Circumstances of the Province Considered, Col. 
Currency Reprint, i, 357-360. 

8 Objections to the Bank of Credit lately Profected at Boston, p. 23. Col. 
Currency Reprints, i, 253. 

7 W. G. Sumner, History of American Currency, p. 1. 

78 That year Lechford recorded, “Money is wanting, by reason of the 


failing of passengers these last two years.” Plein Dealing, Trumbull 
Edition, p. 113. 
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bullionist dogmas. The English balance of trade 
might be so ordered as to secure an inflow of specie, 
but the General Court decreed that it should not 
come from Massachusetts Bay. It ordered “‘that noe 
planter within the lymits of this jurisdiccon returneing 
for England, shall carry money with him, without 
leave from the Gouvernor.”’”* 

The scarcity of specie was partly due to the vigi- 
lance of the English authorities. The Act of Parlia- 
ment for incorporating the Society for the Propagating 
of the Gospel provided that collections could be made 
in the churches of England and from house to house, 
“providing the act extend not to the enabling or allow- 
ing of transportation of any gold, silver, plate, bullion 
or any other commodities prohibited by the laws and 
statutes of this realm.’’** Here was a model for future 
Massachusetts laws. 

The establishment of the colony mint in 1652, where 
all “bullion, plate and spanish coyne” could be 
“melted & brought to the alloy of sterling by John 
Hull,”"* was an attempt to prevent the efflux of 
specie. The most frank statement of its purpose was 
merely that, “perceiving that European merchants 
still drew from the country the specie, derived from 
the Dutch, Western Islands, and elsewhere, the 
legislature determined to set up a mint of its own.”’® 
Maintained in the face of unmistakeable expressions 
of royal displeasure for more than thirty years, the 
mint served a useful purpose by furnishing the colony 
with a stable, if somewhat depreciated currency.* 


7 Mass. Col. Records, i, 93. 

® Quoted, Joseph Felt, Historical Account of the Currency of Massachu- 
selts, p. 29. 

®™ Mass Col. Records, iii, 261. 

® Massachuselis Archives, quoted Felt, p. 30. 

* C. H. J. Douglas, Financial History of Massachusetts, p. 44. 
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Two years after the establishment of the mint, the 
export of “pine-tree’” money was forbidden under 
heavy penalties.“ Money searchers were appointed 
for Boston, Salem, Ipswich, Sudbury, Piscataqua and 
the Isles of Shoals to “search all persons, vessels, 
packs, trunkes, chests, boxes or the like that shall be 
transporting out of this jurisdiction.” In 1669 a new 
law prohibited the exportation of specie*® and money 
searchers were again appointed, this time not only 
for the seaboard towns but for Springfield as well. 
An English sea captain who visited Massachusetts 
in 1673 reported to the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
two years later, “as soon as any English money is 
brought there, it is melted down into their coin, mak- 
ing of each shilling fifteen pence, to keep it from being 
carried out.’ Repeated efforts were made to at- 
tract Spanish coin by legal overvaluation.*”7 Edward 
Randolph addressed the Lords Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations, (1676) with reference to the 
colonial coinage, ‘“They coin money stamped with the 
inscription, Massachusetts and a tree in the centre, 
on the one side; and New England, with the year 
1652 and the value of the piece on the reverse. 


* “No inhabitant of this jurisdiction or stranger shall from henceforth 
send, carry, or transport out of this jurisdiction, by sea or land, directly or 
indirectly, any of the money that hath bin or shallbe coyned within this 
jurisdiction, except twenty shillings for necessary expenses, on penalty of 
confiscation, not only of such money so coyned, but also all the visible es- 
tate of him that shall anyway be found sending or exportinge any of the 
coyne afforesd.’”” Mass. Col. Records, iii, 353-354. 

® Mass Col. Records, iv, Part 2, 421. 

% Cal. State Papers, Am. & W.1., 1675-1676, p. 306. A similar statement 
is to be found in Sir Joseph Williamson’s note books for 1675, “They melt 
down all English money brought in there into their own coin, making every 
shilling 15d. to avoid carrying it out,” Ibid, p. 156. 

© Mass. Col. Records, iv, Part 2, 347 and 533. See also W. G. Sumner, 
“The Coin Shilling of Massachusetts Bay,” Yale Review, Nov. 1890, p. 249; 
Also Mass. Col. Records, v, 35. 
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These’are the currant coins of the colony and are not 
to be transported thence . . . on penalty of con- 
fiscation of the whole visible estate of the trans- 
porters.’’** The naive hope of attracting coin into the 
colony and of retaining it in spite of an unfavorable 
balance of trade finds expression in a report to the 
General Court in 1677: 


In pursuance of an order to obtain the coinage of bullion and 
stoppage of transportation of money, we have discoursed with 
Capt. Hull and others and find no other expedient but the raising 
the value of our coins . . . and (making) the law for exporta- 
tion of money duly attended. 


The loss of the colonial charter took away the free- 
dom of legislation which characterized the old colony. 
Accordingly the Massachusetts Act of 1697 prohibit- 
ing the export of specie or bullion,*® was disallowed as 
“prejudicial to the Trade of England, unless there be 
a clause for excepting the exportation of money and 
bullion into England.”™ It was this type of inter- 
ference with the colony’s political wishes, that led one 
Massachusetts mercantilist writer to blend bullionism 
and nationalist longings in his lament, “wee are a 
dependent Government . . . so are we able to do 
nothing which may seem to bear hard on the trade of 
Great Britain; else I would propose that some way be 
contrived to prevent the exportation of what silver 
comes in.”” 

88 Trans. and Coll. Am. Antiq. Soc., iii, 298. 

% Ibid. 

* “No person or persons whatsoever, shall or may export, lade or put 
on board any ship, or other vessel in order to export out of this province, 
any coyne or silver money currant within the same, or bullion, over and above 
the sum of five pounds for such person’s necessary expenses.” Acts and 
Resolves Province of Mass. Bay, i, 306. 

" Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1700, p. 475. 

® John Colman, The Distressed State of the Town of Boston, 1720, 
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Further evidence of mercantilism is found in the 
customs laws of Massachusetts. Adam Smith labelled 
restraints upon importations as one of the “great 
engines for enriching the country”® usually relied 
upon by mercantilists. In 1667 the General Court of 
Massachusetts laid a tonnage duty on all ships not 
belonging to the jurisdiction,™ while in 1689 all ships 
were prohibited to unload till they had acknowledged 
their governments and “greater duties were laid upon 
the shipping of England than upon that of New Eng- 
land.’ By the act of 1697 discrimination was made 
against English goods.* Certain enumerated goods 
were subjected to duties more than twice those on 
articles not enumerated. This rate was reduced one 
half for the next three years but the higher duties 
were restored and maintained uniformly until 1719.*7 
An Act of 1718 charging double duties upon commod- 
ities imported from England was disallowed** in 
1719. Tonnage duties on all shipping except that of 
Massachusetts Bay “‘and some few of its neighboring 
colonies’ were also imposed by this law. The Board 
of Trade complained that such legislation made the 





Col. Currency Reprints, ii, 85. The same attitude was taken by Edward 
Wigglesworth, “It is said that Trade with France would ruin England by 
draining it of its Money if the dangerous Importations from France were not 
discouraged by excessive duties in England. England being a Sovreign 
State, may secure itself in that way; but we who are a poor dependent 
Province, may not discourage some Importations which we may think 
injurious to us, by incumbering them with heavy duties.” A Letter from 
one in the Country to his Friend in Boston, Col. Currency Reprints, i, 430. 

%3 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ii, 173. 

* Mass. Col. Records, iv, Part 2, 331. 

% An Abstract of Some of the Printed Laws of New England, Andros 
Tract, iii. 

* Douglas, Financial History of Massachusetts, p. 85. 

% Ibid. 
%8 Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1650-1720, p. 759. 
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“duty’ lie singly upon the ships belonging to 
England.”** This type of legislation was especially 
objectionable to the British government and notice 
was accordingly served on the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly that the “laying any Discouragements on the 
Shipping and Manufactures of this Kingdom, may 
endanger their charter.’’!*° 

Finally, if one of the cardinal tests of mercantilism 
is the ordering of economic activity to secure a favor- 
able balance of trade,'" Massachusetts Bay can easily 
meet it. ‘So long as our ingate exceeds our outgate”’ 
reported the General Court in 1646, “ye balance must 
be made by much” and “‘can leave us but little money 
once in ye year." New England, as contrasted with 
Virginia or the plantation colonies, did not produce a 
great staple article for export. Not incorrectly, 
therefore, did one pamphleteer'™ ascribe the “‘Real 
cause of the Scarcity of Moneys” to the “Balance or 
Overplus of the value of goods imported, over the 
proportion of the value of the native products ex- 
ported.”” Only by manufacture, in the opinion of 
this critic, could a favorable balance of trade be 
obtained. 

The numerous paper money tracts'™ supply many 
references to the balance of trade. These views are 
especially valuable since they express an attempt to 
utilize the common knowledge on this subject as a 
lever to deal with a contemporary and vexatious 


See Russel, Review of Colonial Legislation, pp. 115-116. 

1 Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720, p. 760. 

161 Josiah Child, Discourse of Trade, p. 153. 

12 Mass. Col. Records, iii, p. 92. 

103 4 Model for erecting a Bank of Credit, 1688, Col. Currency Reprint, 
I, p. 183. 

1% Collected by A. McF. Davis in Colonial Currency Reprints, 4 volumes, 
Prince Society. 
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problem. Thus Paul Dudley maintained,’* “If we 
Import from abroad more than we can pay for by 
what we produce ourselves, or Purchase from others 
with our Commodities, we shall unavoidably grow 
poor.” He decried the “improvidence’’ of importing 
foreign commodities ‘‘when the same things might be 
raised among ourselves . . . at least so much as 
to make the Balance of Trade in our Favour.” John 
Colman voiced the same sentiment, “It is not the 
sinking of Bills of Credit will bring in Silver, I rather 
think it must be done by going on Manufactures and 
so lessening our Import.’ But the excess of im- 
ports continued and Bannister’s admonition that the 
British government “allow them to keep the balance 
of their trade, and they will never think of manu- 
facturers’*? proved meaningless advice. 

Such were the rudiments of mercantilism in Massa- 
chusetts Bay; the aspiration for an economically self- 
sufficient state; a conscious development of manu- 
facturing with a view to economic independence; 
minute regulation of trade and industry; prohibitions 
of the exportation of raw materials, money and bul- 
lion; the passage of protective tariffs and tonnage 
duties; the appearance of the balance of trade dogma. 


IV 


What was the attitude of Great Britain toward 
this native mercantilism? The report of the com- 


1% Objections to a Bank of Credit, Col. Currency Reprints, i, 254. “I 
cannot but think it the Duty and Interest of our Merchants and Traders, 
who have been the Occasion of the Loss of our Silver, to Project some way of 
recovering it again, and manage the Trade so as that a good Proportion of 
Silver and Gold might once more find the way into New England.” Jbid. 

1% The Distressed State of the Town of Boston, Col. Currency. Reprints, 
i, 402. 

107 Bannister, Discourse on Trade of New England, 1715. 
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missioners of 1664 declared that the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts Bay “have acted repugnant to the 
laws of England, they have allowed the King’s coin 
to be bought and melted down in Boston, to be new 
coined there, by which means they gain three pence 
in every shilling and lessen his Majesty's coin a full 
fourth.”"*** In the report of the officers of the English 
mint for 1684 reference is made to the Massachusetts 
coinage. The colonial mint was looked upon with 
suspicion as “‘a great encouragement for the drawing 
away the current coins of this kingdom.’ The 
Massachusetts law for regulating and inspecting the 
building of ships"*® was disallowed because it ‘‘would 
subject his Majesties’ Builders . . . to the inspection 
and control of overseers, to be appointed by the Jus- 
tices of the Peace of that country.”’ The Act for erect- 
ing a naval office was disallowed because it usurped 
powers “vested by the Act of 25. Car. II in an officer 
to be appointed by the Commissioner of Customs.’’™ 
Reference has already been made to the disallowance 
of the Act of the General Court restraining the export 
of hides"? and also to the law of 1697 forbidding the 
export of specie. In the opinion of the Board of 
Trade this act ‘ought not to be revived, nor any other 
such act made without a clause for permitting money 
and bullion to be brought to England.”""* An English 
statute of 1699 provided that manufactures of wool, 
yarn and woolen cloth made in the British plantations 
were not to be sold outside of the place where they were 


18 Cal. State Papers, Am. & W. I., 1661-1668, p. 497. 
1 Trans. and Coll. Am. Antiquarian Soc., iii, 303. 

M° Acts and Resolves Province of Mass. Bay, i, 353. 

i! Cal. State Papers, Am. & W.I., 1693-1696, p. 498. 
U2 Tbid., 1693-1696, p. 623. 

113 Tbid., 1700, p. 628. 
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manufactured.'* The production of naval stores was 
promoted partly in order to retard colonial manufac- 
turing.“* In 1719 the Privy Council waraed Massa- 
chusetts Bay not to endanger its charter by “laying 
discouragements on the shipping and manufacture of 
the home country.”"* Ten years later Gee wrote 
that “it must be allowed, New England has shown an 
uncommon stifness, very different from that Regard 
they ought to have for their Mother Country.”™” 

Roughly speaking, the second decade of the eight- 
eenth century marked the highest point of develop- 
ment of the Massachusetts mercantilistic ideas. 
From that decade onward to the sixties, a graduai 
breaking down of these ideals took place together. 
with the building up of an imperial acquiescence. 
The important point, was that this decadence was 
so complete that no recrudescence of the older atti- 
tude is visible until the appearance of Samuel Adams’ 
Rights of the Colonists in 1772. Might it not in fact 
be said, that the opposition to the Sugar Act of 1764 
and the Townshend duties was an unconscious conflict 
of the old Massachusetts mercantilism, until then 
dormant in the minds of the colonists, with the new 
imperialism? Yet it is significant that instead of 
frankly refusing to countenance the new British 
policy, the colonists resorted to smuggling in fact 
and fine-spun distinctions in theory. 

14 See Carnegie Institution History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
of United States, p. 45. 

us “if encouragement were given for bringing timber &c. from our plan- 
tations, our ships would be sure of a cargo, whereby the demands of our 
northern Colonies for British manufactures of all kinds, would be greatly 
increased and the people diverted from farther attempts at manufactures 
of their own, interfering with those of Britain and Ireland.” Account of 
a bill brought into the English Parliament, 1719, McPherson, Annals of 
Commerce, iii, 72. 

“8 Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1680-1720. 


7 Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, 
p. 72. 
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A FRENCH DESCRIPTION OF FRENCHMAN’S BAY, 1792 


Writs Notes ON THE Proposep Frencn Cotony rn EASTERN 
MAINE 


The following document gives a vivid picture of the settle- 
ment on Mount Desert and Frenchman’s Bay, in the District 
of Maine, toward the close of the eighteenth century. To that 
most beautiful section of the New England coast (pace Cape 
Codders!) there had been carried, just before the revolutionary 
war, what one might call the coastal culture of the 17th century. 
Of this type of economic and social organization, the first to be 
established in New England, the principal characteristics were 
a scattered settlement along the shore-line, a predilection for 
fishing and other maritime pursuits, with lumbering as second 
choice; repugnance from agriculture, other than the raising of 
stock for home consumption; and a relative indifference to 
church, school, and other New England institutions. The 
social unit was the single family rather than the village com- 
munity, of which there were few; and the sea satisfied that love 
of adventure and lure of wealth, which elsewhere led Americans 
westward or into the cities. Charles W. Eliot wrote a 
classic description of this coast culture in his John Gilley. 
Bancel de Congoulin describes it about a century earlier. Yet 
one is struck by the slight change that a century brought. The 
social revolution in Eastern Maine was the coming of the 
“rusticator,” yet the old culture and standards still persist, 
even on “the back side of Mount Desert.” 

The story of how this report happened to be made would take 
longer to tell than the report itself, and would carry us from 
Paris to Ohio and back. General Henry Knox, Washington’s 
Secretary of War; William Duer, Hamilton’s first assistant in 
the Treasury Department; and Andrew Craigie, war profiteer 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, were the principal organizers of 
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the Scioto Company. From Congress they obtained an option 
or pre-emption right to an enormous tract of land on the Ohio, 
in the Northwest Territory, and sent the Connecticut poet, 
Joel Barlow, to France in 1790 in order to float stock in the 
company. Barlow organized a French Scioto Company which 
was an immediate success. America meant Utopia to en- 
lightened eighteenth-century France. Many of the noblesse, 
already uneasy at the course of the revolution, eagerly purchased 
what they fondly believed to be land-titles on the Ohio and 
several hundred of them emigrated, with their faithful re- 
tainers. The story of their disillusion and disaster at Mari- 
etta and Gallipolis, of the early dispersion owing to General St. 
Clair’s defeat, and of the bankruptcy of the company before 
obtaining a title to the land, is well known, and need not be 
repeated here." 

Jean-Jacques du Val d’Eprémesnil, a leading member of the 
National Assembly of France, was one of the principal dupes of 
the Scioto Company.*? He purchased (as he supposed) from 
them 11,000 acres in Ohio for 63,000 livres tournois ($12,000) 
and organized the Société des Vingt-Quatre to exploit them and 
acquire others. Madame Bacler de Leval, frequently mentioned 
in the document below, was of this group. A handsome French 
gentlewoman and friend of the D’Eprémesnils, but endowed with 
a keen business sense, she emigrated in 1790 with quite a suite, 
but refused to buy any land that she had not seen. On her 
arrival in America in the autumn or winter of 1790 she learned 
that all was not well on the Scioto, and so remained in Phila- 
delphia, cultivated William Duer, and waited to see what would 
turn up. General Harmar’s defeat at the Maumee by the 
Northwestern Indians (October, 1790) rendered insecure a 


1 Channing, United States, iv, 96-101; McMaster, Umited States, ii, 147- 
51; Archer B. Hulbert in Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., i. 502; ii, 54. 

? D’Eprémesnil’s part in the Scioto and Maine enterprises is well told by 
Henri Carré, “Les émigrés francais en Amérique,” Revue de Paris, 1898, 
iii, 311-40, based on the D’Eprémesnil family archives, from which we 
are permitted to copy and publish this description of Frenchman’s Bay, 
through the kindness of the Comte d’Eprémesnil. We are indebted to 
Mr. Francis Parkman for the collation, and to William Otis Sawtelle for 
some useful notes. 
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settlement that became impossible after General St. Clair’s 
disaster on November 4, 1791. The Marquis de Lezay-Mar- 
nésia, a member of the Twenty-four who had emigrated to 
Gallipolis, withdrew and purchased a tract of land near Pitts- 
burgh, where he formed the abortive French colony of Asileum.* 
Madame de Leval, in the meantime, had concluded an agreement 
with Duer to purchase of him and his associates five townships 
in Eastern Maine at the rate of six livres ($1.12) an acre, pro- 
vided she liked the land after looking it over. The money was 
to be paid in instalments, and Duer to take a mortgage for all 
payments but the first ; he must also advance a year’s provisions, 
building material, a stock of cattle to the settlers, and provide 
them with a packet-boat for a year.‘ Madame de Leval’s 
associates in this enterprise were Joseph du Barth, a member of 
the Twenty-four who had been to the Scioto and whom she is 
said to have married subsequently,® and a certain Jean-Baptiste 
de la Roche, an émigré who had come to America a year or two 
before. They styled themselves the “French Company of the 
Union.” Their object as Madame de Leval frequently declared, 
was to establish a “place of reunion” for all the French who had 
recently emigrated, or might be expected to emigrate to America. 
The company would meet its instalments by selling land to the 
émigrés, who would open up, clear, and cultivate the back- 
country of Eastern Maine. Madame proposed to establish a 
city on the seacoast, as port of entry for this thriving colony, 
with brick mansions, shops, banks, theatres and all the agréments 
of the vanished régime in France. She did not desire political 
independence, being perfectly satisfied to live under the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts; but she did wish the new townships to 
be exclusively French in population and culture. 


3 See his interesting Letires écrites des bords de l’Ohio (Paris, an ix). 

*Knox MSS. (Massachusetts Historical Society) xxxix. 76. The 
whole story of this Leval enterprise may be found in the Knox MSS. See 
the MS. index under “Val” and “Jackson.” Mr. Hulbert, in Miss. Val. Hist. 
Rev., ii. 70, calls the lady “Madame de la Vol” and an “adventuress.” She 
signs herself consistently Bacler de Leval, and, as M. Carré’s article shows, 
was a well-connected person of good standing. 

5 Bangor Hist. Mag., viii, 113-4. 
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This land which Duer and his associates (Secretary Knox and 
General Jackson of Boston*) proposed to convey to the French 
Company of the Union was a part of the “million acres” or 
“lottery lands” between the Penobscot and the St. Croix, which 
they had contracted with the General Court of Massachusetts to 
purchase at the rate of ten cents an acre, in July, 1791.7. These 
lands included almost the whole of the present Hancock and 
Washington counties of Maine, except the coastal townships, 
which had been granted and in part settled before the 
Revolution. 

Madame de Leval and Monsieur de la Roche, armed with 
letters of introduction from Secretary Knox, proceeded by slow 
stages in September 1791 to Boston. There General Jackson 
was ready for them, having chartered a Hingham packet-sloop 
for the journey, at the rate of $3.50 per day, and fitted up her 
hold with bunks in order that they would not have to sail down 
East “on board of a dirty disagreeable wood coaster.” “First 
impressions, as you know, are the most lasting,” he wrote Knox, 
and expense was no object so long as the deal went through. 
He was chiefly anxious lest they arrive too late in the season to 
get a good impression. The packet finally sailed from Boston 
on 2 October, “with a fine southwest wind,” having as passengers 
Madame de Leval, Monsieur de la Roche, Madame’s secretary 
Jean-Baptiste Regnier and about fifteen of her “people,” 
together with a cargo of supplies for the winter; the whole party 
conducted by the gallant and speculative Jackson. 

In order to provide access to the sea for the proposed colony, 
Jackson purchased most of the ungranted land in the township 
of Trenton.* He reported to his associates, after his return in 
early November, that in spite of the fact that snow had fallen 
during their visit, “the Lady and her companions surmounted 

* Henry Jackson (1747-1809), treasurer of the Massachusetts Scciety 
of the Cincinnati. 

7 Bangor Hist. Mag.,i, 36. Also known as the Bingham Lands, as Duer 
and Knox later assigned their interest to Senator Bingham. In all four 
million acres were purchased by those associates. 

8 This was purchased from Madame de Grégoire, who had been granted 


most of Trenton and half Mount Desert Island by the Commonwealth in 
1787. G. E. Street, Mount Desert, p. 133. 
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every difficulty and appear’d perfectly pleased with their pros- 
pects.” She refused to accept Trenton for her seaport, as that 
township was already incorporated, and Madame anticipated 
difficulties with a Yankee town-meeting. For the port she 
decided on a situation on Taunton Bay, in townships Nos. 8 and 
9,° where three farmers were already settled. Eager to please, 
Jackson proposed to buy out these farmers, and purchase from 
the Commonwealth the whole of the two townships, with two 
others on the opposite side of the bay. Pending these arrange- 
ments, he purchased for Madame a seashore farm of an hundred 
acres in Trenton, with a house, barn, and ten or twelve acres of 
cleared land, for $140. She promptly installed her people there, 
and named this temporary asile Fontaine Leval.° It was this 
“establishment” that Bancel visited the following summer. 

Madame de Leval and Monsieur de la Roche, leaving their 
followers to winter on Frenchman’s Bay, returned to New York, 
borrowed two thousand dollars from Knox’s agent there, and 
continued negotiations with him and Duer. They observed 
that for want of roads the interior of Eastern Maine would 
take a long time to open up, and that they must have a seaboard 
site upon which to begin their colony. The seashore, however, 
was preémpted by settlers and squatters, some of whom had 
made unsuccessful attempts to live inland." The associates, 
eager to accomodate, offer to buy some townships on the coast 
to make a sea front for their million acres. Jackson succeeds 
in getting an option on them from the state Committee on 
Eastern Lands, after buying off a competitor with a note for 
a thousand guineas.'"* Madame urges haste, fearing lest the 
tide of French immigration be deflected elsewhere, and demands 
prompt delivery of her deeds. Duer goes bankrupt in March, 
1792, but the wealthy William Bingham takes over his interest 
in the partnership, and the negotiations continue. 


* Roughly, the present Nos. 8, 9, Hancock, and Franklin. The probable 
site of her choice was the present village of West Franklin. 

%” Fontaine Leval is in the present town of Lamoine, on the shore of 
Eastern Bay, near an abandoned U. S. Naval coaling station. The spring 
and traces of the house can still be seen. 

 Twelve-page letter of 4 Dec. 1791, in Knox MSS., xxx, 41. 

% Channing, United Siates, iv, 100. 
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In the meantime, Bancel de Congoulin has come into the 
picture. A gentleman of the Dauphiné who came over in 1790 
as subordinate to the Chevalier du Bac, procureur of D’Epré- 
mesnil, he was a man of more imagination than business sense. 
Separating from Du Bac, he played with the idea of creating 
superb vineyards in America to rival those of Champagne. 
Returning to France early in 1791, he was engaged by D’Epré- 
mesnil to visit and report on Duer’s lands in Maine. For when 
the Scioto Company went broke, the associates offered to idem- 
nify D’Eprémesnil with an equal amount of land from their 
million acres. 

Bancel sailed back to Philadelphia in the autumn of 1791, 
with some selected vines from Champagne, from which he 
expected to produce extensive vineyards in Maine within a few 
years. What a pity the Maine climate was so inhospitable! 
At New York, Bancel heard of the bankruptcy of Duer, who 
sent him on to Knox with a letter urging the Secretary of War 
to provide him with money to visit Maine. Secretary Knox 
handed over a modest fifty dollars, with which the cheery 
Frenchman continued to Boston and to Maine.” Asa result of 
this journey, the journal of which we print below, he advised 
D’Eprémesnil to accept the equivalent, and to come over ina 
ship laden with plaster of paris, brandy, rum, tea, olive oil, 
woolens for men’s clothing and cottons of bright color for 
women’s clothing. The list even extends to pens and paper, 
almanacs, and tobacco boxes. He also outlined a plan for 
progressive cultivation of the Maine forests, extending over a 
period of seven years, with a calculated profit of one hundred 
per cent. 

By this time, D’Eprémesnil could not emigrate without 
risking confiscation of his property. Bancel returned to Paris 
and set forth once more in the summer of 1793, with definite 
authority to effect the exchange of Scioto for Maine. In the 
D’Eprémesnil MSS. is a note he wrote his employer from 


13 Bancel signs the receipt “comme chargé de pouvoir pour prendre 
possession de onze mille acres de terre payés par Mr D’Eprémesnil a la 
Companie de Scioto 4 Paris et de mille cing cent pour Mr Leclerc.” Knox 
MSS., xxxi, 97. 
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Havre, on 8 July: “My family is here, my property is being 
loaded and I shall be on board myself in a quarter of an hour. 
Iembrace you. Count on my zeal.” This is the last trace that 
M. Carré or I have been able to find of the optimist, who saw 
such a great future for exiled Frenchmen on the bay named 
after their exploring compatriots of a previous century. 

D’Eprémesnil was guillotined in 1794, during the Reign of 
Terror. Madame de Leval never returned to Frenchman’s 
Bay. She contracted with Knox and Duer to purchase town- 
ships 8, 9, 14, 15, 16,“ and part of Trenton. It appears to have 
been a “shoe-string” purchase, all the money for which was 
expected to come from the anticipated immigrants. The 
“prospects” never materialized, and without them, Knox and 
his associates either could not or would not execute their con- 
tract. Madame’s angry letters demanding her deeds and ex- 
plaining why she had paid no money, are found at frequent 
intervals in the Knox papers until 1796, when she fades out of 
the picture. Fontaine Leval she conveyed as early as Decem- 
ber 12,1792 to Dela Roche. He bought other lands from Jack- 
son, and in August, 1794, owned almost nine thousand acres. 
This property he sold in 1827 to the Lamoine, after whom the 
present township is named, and who apparently was one of the 
followers of Madame de Leval. At least two other members of 
her little colony remained: Louis de Laittre and Louis des 
Isles, both of whom have left numerous descendants.“ 

Thus one more plan for a great French colony in America 
passed into the land of unfulfilled dreams. 


“ The present plantations 8, 9, and 16; and towns of Franklin, Waltham 
and Eastbrook, most of Hancock, and part of Mariaville. An imperfect 
copy of the contract, dated January 14, 1793, is in Knox MSS., lv, 170. 

% Bangor Hist. Mag., viii, 113-4. There is a portrait of Louis des 
Isles in the Islesford Historical Collection at Little Cranberry Island off 
Mt. Desert. His grandson John de Laittre (b. 1832), son of Louis de 
Laittre, went to California in 1852, and subsequently settled in Minneapolis. 
He has left interesting MS. Reminiscences. The D’Eprémesnil recovered 
an interest in Mount Desert through the Binghams. A son of Senator 
Bingham married a De Lothbiniére of Canada; their daughter married the 
grandson of Jacques du Val d’Eprémesnil, and grandfather of the present 
count. 
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JOURNAL DES OPERATIONS FAITES PAR BANCEL 
DEPUIS LE 18 OCTOBRE 1791 


Arrivé 4 philadelphie le 18 decembre 1791 & la Nuit. 


Recu le 18 May 1792 une lettre du 24 avril signé Dhuer 
qui m’offre de passer au Main avec les ouvriers de Mr. D’Epré- 
mesnil et Je leur fournir ainsi qu’A moy tout ce dont ils auront 
besoin, pour y vivre et travailler sur des terres qui deviendroient 
celles de Monsieur d’Eprémesnil (en échange de celles par luy 
acquises de la Compagnie du Scioto laquelle ne pouvoit le 
mettre en possetion,) si unefois éclairé par l’experience je le 
decidois 4 les accepter. 

* > . 7 


Arrivé 4 la Nouvelle York le 13 juin, vu Monsieur Dhuer qui 
m’a donné le plan des terres a visiter et les noms des riviéres & 
connoitre en m’annoncant que la totalité des dittes terres 
feroit un total d’environ un million d’acres divisés en quarante 
trois municipalites de chaquune 23 mille acres et qu'il seroit 
bien aise de livrer Mr D’Eprémesnil sur le No. 7," desirant 
s’établir la et l’y avoir pour voisin. 

Partis le 15, pour Boston, arrivé le 23 et entendu dire dans 
cette derniére ville baucoup de bien de l’endroit oi je me propo- 
sois d’aller . . . vu Madame de Leval qui m’a offert son 
appartement au nouvel établissement pendant le sejour que j’y 
ferois et qui m’a chargé de lettres. 

Partis le 26, suivis les bords de la mer bien garnis d’habita- 
tions. Vu a 16 mille une ville qui m’a parue conséquente, 
nommée Haphleedde, une autre nommée Quainpin,"” a 15 
mille plus loin. Arrivés le 27 chez le capitaine de notre navire, 
resté chez luy deux jours, vu sur son terrein un moulin 4 scie 
considérable que fait aller une riviére qui se jette dans la baye au 


** This “No. 7” must have been the later township of Ellsworth which 
Mme de Grégoire had been granted in 1787, although it is not clear how Duer 
had any right to it at that time, since it lay outside his impending contract 
or the lottery lands. 

17 Marblehead and Cape Ann. 
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bas de sa maison, et dans la qu’elle baye le navire étoit a l’ancre, 
que nous avons levé le 30. Arrivé le ler juillet chez un meunier 
qui nous a trés bien recu, repartis le deux pour Franchemain baye 
et arrivé le 3 & l’établissement dit Fontane Leval"* parcequ’il 
s’y trouve au pied une fontaine d’eau douce qui coule dans la 
Baye Frangoise et 4 la quelle fontaine Madame de Leval a 
donné son nom. Nos deux séjours et des vents contraires nous 
ont en conséquence fait rester huit [jours] dans notre route qui 
se fait en deux jours ordinairement et quelque fois en 24 heures. 

Cet établissement dans le quel nous sommes arrivés par la 
Baye frangoise est a l’est® de la ditte baye mais presque en face. 
La vue n’en est interceptée que par une partie d’un grand ter- 
rein sur le quel sont des ruisseaux, des habitations, des terres 
cultivées des bois et des montagnes arrides, le tout appellé 
Mon Desert et entouré de bayes qui provienent de la susditte 
Francoise qui est 4 l’est de Boston entre le 44 et 45 degrés de 
latitude. L’on voit de distance en distance des habitations et 
toute la route qui est de 160 mille en est garnie de portée cn 
portée, il est rare de faire un mille sans en appercevoir. 

Arrivé 4 Fontaine Leval je me suis occupé 4 visitter les 
habitants des environs qui sont 4 un demi mille les unes des 
autres sur le bord de la baye. II s’en trouve quelquefois deux 
& un quart de mille l'une de l’autre. Les Etats [suivjant le Roy 
d’Anglettere, ayant accordé cent acres de terre 4 ceux qui 
vouloient s’établir dans ce canton, jusqu’en 1783 époque 4 la 
quelle le terrein a été vendu & une Société par les Etats qui 
depuis ont fait défendre de s’y établir sans acte d’acquisition, 
et & toutes sortes de personnes autre que les propriétaires, 
d’abbatre des arbres sur un terrein qui ne leur auroit pas été 
vendu ou concédé avant la susditte deffense. 

Jay vu des maisons tenues trés proprement des habitants 
honétes, affables, et généreux, vivants 4 peu prés comme |’on 
vit a Philadelphie et Boston, ayant tous de superbes enfants 
tres saints*® et de nombreuses familles tous jouissant de la 
meilleure santé, méme les vieillards trés agés. Ces habitants 





18 See note 10. 
#9 A mistake for West. 
2 Bancel undoubtedly meant that the children were healthy, not holy. 
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déffrichent peu de terrein, ils se contentent d’en cultiver pour se 
procurer des pommes de terre, des legumes, du mays, du saigle 
et du jardinage. Le tout en trés petite quantité, aimant mieux 
fagonner du bois en lattes et mairiens*™ qu’ils vendent trés 
avantageusement a trois gros marchands que j’ai vu 4 huit mille 
ou neuf mille les uns des autres,les quels marchands leur donnent 
en échange tout ce dont ils ont besoin. Ces habitants ont 
presque tous un canot avec lequel ils vont pécher de la morue 
qu’ils sallent 4 fure et mesure qu’ils la prenent, et qu’ils donnent 
encore 4 ces mémes gros marchands en échange de farine, 
sucre, savon, mélasse, huile et autres choses dont ils ont besoin. 
Tous ont des vaches et des clos, baucoup de vollailes de toute 
espéces et de beaux cochons. IIs font des fromages qu’ils ven- 
dent en gros, et tous m’ont assurés que le pays étoit trés avan- 
tageux. Ceux4l’est de Fontaine Leval m’ont assuré que jamais 
la baye ne jelloit devant chez eux et que dans tous les [mois] les 
navires les plus considérables y arrivoient de tous les pays. 
Il y en avoit le jour de mon arrivée cing, dont un partoit pour 
Londres, un pour St. Domingue, et trois pour Boston, tous 
chargés de planches, lattes, écorces, et bois de charpente, méme 
de celui 4 bruler que les habitants coupent sur le bord des bays 
ou dans les bois quand ils sont assez aisés pour pouvoir l’en 
faire sortir. 

Il s’enléve en outre baucoup de morue salée, la péche étant 
on ne peut plus facile et considérable; une grande quantitée 
d’huile de baleine: J’en ay vu pendant mon séjour depécer six, 
prés d’une habitation** en face de Fontaine Leval, laquelle 
habitacion est sur le terrein de Mon Desert isle composée de 
montagnes parmi les quelles partie sont arides et d’autre garnies 
de bois supperbes. I] se trouve dans cette isle (d’environ deux 
cent mille acres de terre) de bonnes terres, des prés passables, 
et plusieurs habitations. C’eux 4 l’ouest m’ont dit la méme 
chose, mais plus éloignés de l’ambouchoure de la Baye ils m’ont 
dit que dans les grands froids leur ports naturellement formés 


1 Laths (or shooks), and staves. There is still a Stave Island in French- 
man’s Bay. 

2 The house of Ebenezer Salisbury at Salisbury Cove, Mount Desert 
Island. 
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étoient gellés. J’ay vu chez les uns et les autres de tres beaux 
bestiaux, de beaux paturages, de jolis saigles presque mars, de 
belles pommes de terre, de superbes mays, et chez un du blé 
passable. 

Les particuliers apportent journellement des poissons super- 
bes que l’on ne pafe pas a raison de six liards la livre, j’en ay vu 
donner un exelent pesant soixant cing livres pour deux chelins 
qui font trente sols de France.” J’ay vu vendre au représentant 
de Madame de Leval un chevreuil 4 raison de deux sols et demi 
la livre de viande bonne 4 manger, presque tous les jours les 
voisins proposent de la viande fraiche en échange pour du 
porc salé, et donnent deux livres de veaux, mouton, dindon 
pour une livre de salé. 

Je me suis le lendemain de mon arrivé enfoncé dans le bois qui 
couvre toute la terre, les arbres y sont d’une hauteur prodig- 
ieuse et de differentes espéces, ceux qui avoisinent la mer sont 
la plus grande partie, des pins, sapins, beaucoup d’érabes a 
sucre,™ des bouleaux, quelque cédres des tilleuls de plusieurs 
espéces, et des ormes. J’ay trouvé de la terre noire et fraiche 
des petits sources et 4 deux mille de la maison un lac superbe 
ayant environ un mille de long sur un demi de large, formant 
un paralléle parfait arrondi par les bouts comme un bassin de 
nos supperbes jardins de France.* [1 est plein d’eau exelente 
dans la quelle sont une infinité de poissons. Les bords du dit 
lac sont sans danger et sablés naturellement. Je les ay suivi 
en dedans 4 environ trois pieds de la terre, n’ayant de l’eau que 
jusqu’au genou sans trouver le moindre mauvais pas. 

Le quatriéme jour je suis allé avec un pilote le chevalier de 
Tavernol, le Sieur Reigner homme d’affaire de Madame de 
Leval pour visiter la totalité des terres, mais cet ouvrage m’ayant 
paru trop long je suis seulement resté cing jours, pendant les 


23 A sol or sou in French money was worth about one cent, a liard was one- 
quarter of a sou. Chelins means shillings: New England shillings, worth 
about 17 cents. 

™* Sugar maples. 

*% Blunt’s Pond is evidently the one visited by Bancel. It is now hardly 
three-eighths of a mile long, but may have shrunk since his day, as some of 
the ponds on Mount Desert have done within the memory of people living. 
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quels j’ay suivi 1* une route frayée suivant les bords des bayes 
en alant a l’ouest et aprés une course environ sept mille je me 
suis trouvé 4 un petit hameau nommé Union riviére™ par la 
raison qu’a cet endroit la marée se joint 4 l’eau douce venante 
d’une riviére formée de deux petites qui se réunissent 4 vingt mille 
de cet endroit.” La ditte riviére est navigable pendant dix 
huit mille, elle est aussy aisée 4 remonter qu’A descendre, se 
trouvant dans un pays absolument plat. Elle a environ soixante 
et dix pieds de largeur sur vingt de profondeur. L’eau est parfaite 
et (njouri des poissons exelents notamment de superbes anguiles, 
mais les arbres cassés et tombés par vetustée** barent la naviga- 
tion dans bien d’endroits, ce qui empéche |’usage des grands 
bateaux, je n’y ay vu que de petits canots et encore n’es ce [?] 
que sur les deux premiers mille, dont les bords se trouvent habi- 
tés de portée en portée depuis le hameau au bas du quel la 
marée s’arrette et recoit l’eau douce qui descend entre des 
rochers depuis les susdits deux milles et dans cette espace sont 
deux moulins qui scient des planches et font de la fleur de bié, 
saigle, et mahj,”* il y en a encore trois qui sont pratiqués sur 
des petites riviéres qui se jettent dans celle susdite. Le long de 
ces deux milles,** et plus bas régne une route large pour des voi- 
tures qui portent les bois, que coupent les habitants. Elle 
recgoit en outre les foins que vont pendant |’été coupper les plus 
diligents qui font des grosses mules, et lorsque pendant l’hiver 
la riviére se trouve gelée, ils vont le chercher pour en charger 
les navires qui vienent mouiller au bas du hameau,™ ot nous 
avons vu de beaux éléves de boeufs, cheveaux et moutons. 
Passés cet endroit, nous n’avons jusqu’é sa source” trouvés 


26 The village later called Ellsworth. 

27 The East and West branches of the Union River. 

25 ‘Trees broken and fallen from old age.’ 

29 mais, maize. 

* The rapids of the Union River originally extended for about two miles 
above Elisworth, but have been eliminated by a large dam for developing 
electric power. 

3 meules de foin, haystacks. 

32 Seagoing vessels still come up to Ellsworth. 

33 By the source he probably meaus the junction of the East and West 
branches, about 14 miles from Ellsworth as the crow flies. 
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qu’une seule maison dans la quelle nous sommes entrés elle est 
& environ dix mille, nous y sommes venu par terre traversés 
de prairies superbes bien arrosées, de beaux bois, dont partie 
étoient de chénes. 

A cet endroit le maitre de l’habitation nous a pris dans son 
canot qui nous portoit 4 cinq, avec plus cent livres pesant de 
provisions. Nous avons vu des deux cottés des arbustes charm- 
ants de rosiers chargés de fleur, et descendant de temps a autre 
nous avons ceuilly des meures des groseilles et des framboises™ 
trés bonnes quoique sauvages. Nous y avons trouvés baucoup 
de noisetiers et des noisettes formées, le 9 juillet. Les foins, 
dont l’herbe, bonne mais un peu grosse, me venoient commence- 
ment au genoux et dans des places!me touchoient au ventre, 
les bords sont garnies de chénes superbes 4 grosse feuille. Nous 
avons a la nuit renvoyé notre pilotte qui nous avoit remonté 
pendant huit mille. Nous avons trouvé une cabane faite par des 
chasseurs, et nous y avons campé, le lendemain nous avons 
continué notre route suivi la riviére jusqu’a l’endroit oi elle 
prend son nom par la réunion des deux qui la composent dont 
Yune vient de l’ouest et l’autre du nord. Suivi cette derniére 
environ un demi mille. Les eaux étant basses. Cette partie 
ne nous a pas paru assez forte pour porter bateau, mais notre 
pilote nous a assuré que lorsque les eaux étoient hautes les 
deux susdites riviéres étoient navigables. 

Revenus par lest 4 travers bois nous en avons trouvés 
baucoup de brulés jusqu’a la racine [illegible] la terre l’avons 
jugé exelente et il y a aparence que l’année prochaine on feroit 
dans ces environs une recolte abondante et 4 bien peu de frais. 
Le feu nous a paru avoir été considérable, il a aussy gagné des 
bois élévés oi les terres son piereuses. Ces derniéres feroient de 
bonnes pAtures 4 moutons. 

Nous avons campé en tout cing nuits sans trouver d’habita- 
tion. Et eu beaucoup de peine a traverser les foréts, mais nous 
avons passé de superbes prairies® parfaitement arrosées de 
petits ruisseaux qui se jettoient dans un grand, sur le quel nous 


* Blackberries, gooseberries, and raspberries. 
% The meadows are still a prominent feature of the Union River valley 
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avons couché des arbres pour pouvoir suivre notre route dans la 
quelle nous avons rencontré un lac un peu moins considérable 
que celui qui est 4 deux mille de la maison. Ce dernier nous en 
a paru 4 dix huit et nous avons reconnu qu’il pouroit faire 
tourner un moulin 4 l’endroit oi il se jette dans la baye prés du 
No. 7 par le quel nous sommes revenus. II touche 4 la pointe 
de Goulbouroux® qui est une position unique pour placer une 
ville, c’est un amphithé4tre superbe donnant sur la mer. Son 
abordage est sans danger pour les plus grands navires, mais la 
navigation ne va pas plus loin que le demi tour de la pointe, 
quoique la marée s’étende jusqu’au No. 7, mais passé le demi 
tour de la susdite points les environs ne sont bons que pour des 
bateaux plats. 

La terre prés de la est défrichée, il y a des routes passables mais 
le terrein est piereux et m’a paru mauvais au cété gauche de la 
susdite pointe. J’ay vu un criq qui va dans le No. 7, il s¥ 
trouve plusieurs petits étangs et baucoup de fontaines. Revenus 
a habitation par les bords de la mer opposés 4 ceux de notre 
départ.*7 Nous y avons étés rendus le 14 Juillet. Vu le 16 
piquer poursuivre et ramener une balaine** qui est venu, aprés 
avoir perdu tout son sang, mourir sur le sable sous mes croisées, 
elle avoit quarante pieds de long sur six de grosseur, les pecheurs 
ont amené leur navire prés, pour en rapporter le lard, qui avoit 
sept pouces d’epaisseur. J’ay eu le plaisir de la voir suivre 
par un petit canot dans le quel etait 5 hommes dont un la piquoit 
de temps 4 autre pendant que les quatre autres ramoient, un 


* Gouldsborough. A puzzling reference, since Gouldsborough point is 
several miles to the eastward. There was (and still is) another “Plantation 
No. 7” just north of Gouldsborough, but presumably Bancel would have 
referred to the same “No. 7” (Ellsworth, Trenton and Lamoine) which was 
being offered to the Frenchmen by Duer. 

37 My interpretation of Bancel’s journey would be that after travelling 
cross-country to the eastward from the east branch of the Union River, he 
came out of the woods where Great Pond or Mill Pond empties into Taun- 
ton Bay at the present town of West Franklin, which Madame de Leval 
desired for her seaport. The point described as the head of navigation is 
Cedar Point in Sullivan River, thecrig is Skillings River with its numerous 
salt ponds, and along the west side of which he returned to Fontaine Leval. 

33 “T saw on the 16th a whale harpooned, followed, and landed.” 
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second canot étoit tout prés et j’ai vu !’un et l’autre rammenés 
par la balaine qui aloit d’une force extraordinaire en rougissant 
de son sang la route qu’elle suivoit, elle feroit un bruit considér- 
able et lancoit des jeux de sang prodigieux. Partis le mardy 
24 juillet arrivés par les bayes de la mer a 2 heures aprés midy 
4 bord du navire Amelia, Capitaine Chaw, qui chargeoit du bois 
et de l’écorce d’arbre pour Boston. II etait au pied du hameau 
d’Union Rivére, le mauvais temps l’ayant empéché de travailler. 
Nous sommes restés jusqu’au samedi 28. Entré dans la mer le 
dimanche 29 par la baye ditte ascelling® laissé Mon Desert 4 
lest, et du méme cotté la baye francoise. Arrivé 4 Boston le 4. 


* Looks like Skillings River, but if Captain Shaw was at Ellsworth, he 
could not have got to sea that way. 
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The First Americans, 1607-1690. By Tuomas J. WeERTEN- 
BAKER. (New York: “A History of American Life,” edited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon R. Fox, vol. ii, issued 
by the Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp.xx,358. $4.00.) 
The purpose of this new history, as significant for our time 

as Albert Bushnell Hart’s American Nation for the last genera- 
tion, is to give a continuous social and intellectual history of 
the American people from the beginning to our own day. 
Professor Wertenbaker has opened the series most auspiciously. 
A Virginian by birth and education, he has dropped a few more 
bombshells on the “cavalier tradition” of the Old Dominion; 
a New Englander only by summer residence, he has treated our 
region with insight, sympathy, and justice. The materials he 
has used are, to be sure, a trifle threadbare: the colonial laws 
and records, the standard sources, Weeden and the better local 
histories, the works of Alice Morse Earle and the like. His 
neglect of the printed Records of the Quarterly Courts of 
Essex County is unfortunate. The manuscript files of Suffolk 
and Middlesex, and the Massachusetts archives would have 
afforded him an unworked mine of social material. Such stuff 
would have enabled him to give a less fragmentary picture of 
the intellectual life. Yet it is doubtful whether these would 
have essentially altered his pattern, or changed his conclusions, 
of which the most important is that the Yankee character was 
formed not so much by religion as by economics. 


New England industry, . . . was based, not on the work of slaves 
or servants, but upon free labor. It was this all-important fact, 
. . . even more than the inherited ideals of liberty, which rendered 
it democratic (p. 68). 


His description of the “wholesome, practical, arduous” home 

life of the New England yeoman (pp. 83-6) is at once vivid and 

authentic. One is most impressed with his sense of balance 
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and proportion—in marked contrast with certain self-styled 
“authorities” on New England history. There is a good de- 
scription of class distinctions, “seating” the Meeting-House, 
and “placing” the entering college classes; but “it must not 
be imagined from these distinctions that colonial New England 
was essentially aristocratic” (p. 75). There were abundant 
lapses from the moral code; but we are reminded of the “Sober, 
industrious, clean life of the average man and woman.”” Salem 
witchcraft is placed in its proper setting, the last third of a 
chapter on “The Invisible World.” Yankee life “was not 
without amusements. . . . Human nature was not wholly 
suppressed . . . But the picture as a whole is not bright” 
(p. 281). Indeed, after reading his chapter on the paucity of 
formal religious life in Virginia, and reflecting on the great men 
there produced at the lowest religious ebb, one wonders whether 
the Puritan church was not a blight to New England. Certainly 
the burden of proof is now cast upon protagonists of the New 
England Way. Architecture, the practice of medicine, and the 
punishment of crime, are dealt with as adequately as the space 
allows. 

This scholarly and well-written volume will interest the 
general reader. It should also stimulate students of New 
England history to dig deep in the fields that the author has 
only had time to scratch. No one, as yet, has undertaken to 
compare and contrast the common life of New England (or of 
Virginia, for that matter) with that of Jacobean England. 
How much of their English inheritance did the colonists deliber- 
ately scrap, how much did they retain; what were they forced 
by wilderness conditions to give up? What became of Eliza- 
bethan music, dances, games, and rural festivals? There seems 
to be no trace of them even in Virginia; and Shakspere’s works 
are not found even in Virginian planters’ libraries. Was the 
economic legislation of the New England colonies inspired by 
Calvinism, or merely an imitation of English attempts to keep 
the lower classes from idleness and disorder? What English 
legal ideas persisted despite “Moses his Judicialls?”’ Did 
Puritanism repress, or express what the common people wanted, 
and was the glacial period so intellectually glacial after all? 
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Those are some of the questions that fly up at one with the most 
cursory dipping into ancient records; they are questions the 
younger generation of historical students should attempt to 
answer. 


S. E. Morison. 


Provincial Society, 1690-1763. By James Trustow ADAms. 
(New York: “A History of American Life,” edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon R. Fox, vol. iii, issued by 
the Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. xvii, 374. $4.00.) 
Mr. Adams has already challenged the attention of historians 

by his stimulating volumes on New England. He now turns 
from the specialised treatment of a section to the broader field 
of the colonies as a whole in the attempt to trace the main lines 
of social and cultural development from the time of the over- 
throw of the Stuart dynasty to the period commonly designated 
as “pre-revolutionary.” In view of the great range of material 
to be covered it would have been easy for him to become a mere 
cataloguer. What is offered, however, is a remarkably well 
fused picture of the widely varying elements in the American 
life of the period, free from the badly worn patterns which have 
thus far marked most of the inadequate discussions of the 
subject, and accompanied on the whole with a much sounder 
scholarship than he has hitherto shown. 

The main current which Mr. Adams sees running through 
this three-quarters of a century is that which, north and south, 
tended to make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer. 
In the north the main contributing factors were the expansion 
of trade following the Peace of Utrecht and the widespread 
speculations in land originating in the great extension of frontier 
settlements that marked the period. In the south the great 
force at work in addition to extensive dealings in frontier lands 
was the definite change to the agricultural system of large plan- 
tations based on slave labor. The effects of this underlying 
economic development made themselves felt on every side. 
With greater wealth there came fuller opportunities for attaining 
a more perfect culture. But riches and environment combined 
in the eighteenth century to produce a standard of culture 
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different from what would have been found fifty years before. 
The colonists became more frankly materialistic in their point 
of view and at the same time more distinctively—and con- 
sciously—American. The net result as seen in 1763 was divi- 
sions within the colonies themselves, frontier against older 
established settlements, and rich against poor, a situation of 
profound importance for later years. 

In his depiction of these main currents Mr. Adams writes 
well and convincingly. When it comes to particulars one is 
disposed at times to quarrel with him. Nor is it surprising that 
those occasions should arise from his treatment of New England. 
Here there are occasional traces of Mr. Adams’ apparent con- 
viction that he has a mission to dispel the smugness of tradition. 
It is amusing to be told that New England clergymen “seem 
to have known more about the fires of hell than of smelting 
furnaces” or that “in New England it had early been the custom 
of the clergy to minister to the bodily as well as the spiritual 
ills of the parish and to apply mustard or hell fire according to 
the need.” But this facility for barbed commentary causes one 
to dissent when it is said that “the planter’s spirit seemed to 
unfold itself in the sunshine which flooded his fields, whereas 
the New Englander wrapped himself up in a somber earnestness 
of purpose against the ills of life and fortune as he did in his 
heavy coat against the bitterness of the bleak winters.” Asa 
witticism it is admittedly neat. As a generalisation, even for 
the years 1690-1713, it is open to challenge. The older genera- 
tion may indeed have felt that the blasts were then icier than 
ever before. But it was during those very years that there was 
coming into power an element of the people who had found that 
life was after all warm and sunny and who had responded with 
alacrity to that discovery. The “glacial age” had passed, and 
to fail to realise it is to make the signal error of accepting the 
wails of the Mathers as the whole of New England sentiment. 
Mr. Adams must also be called to book for such a statement as 
“in some of the colonies, notably New England, the common law 
was distinctly repudiated as a subsidiary system and the ‘law 
of God’ . . . substituted initsstead.” There aresome points 
on which New England does not admit of such sweeping generali- 
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sations. In the case of Massachusetts, where it might appear 
most applicable, it would be hardly more than a half-truth for 
the greater part of the seventeenth century, and after the in- 
auguration of the new charter, a definite error. 

Perhaps the best antidote for such comments as these upon 
New England is Mr. Adams’ own book, for the material there 
presented shows that New England was not being left behind 
in the onward march of American life even though it by no means 
enjoyed a monopoly of colonial culture. One may even suspect 
that as a result of having written this book Mr. Adams has a 
greater respect for this section of the country than he had 
hitherto thought possible. 

Attyn B. Forses. 


The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850. By Cart R. Fisu. 
(New York: “‘A History of American Life,” edited by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger and Dixon R. Fox, vol. vi, issued by the 
Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. xix, 391. $4.00.) 

In a notable chapter, and one that writers of history would do 
well to study with care, Professor Fish contrasts the picture of 
the United States at the beginning and at the end of the ’thirties 
and ‘forties. Here, in a chapter called “The Balance Sheet” 
the author, with discriminating insight, sums up the assets and 
debits of a generation of Americans which accomplished two 
major feats. ‘Idhe first was the effort—and it was a remarkably 
successful one—to democratize culture, to make available for 
the common man the special cultural privileges of the older 
aristocracy. In an enviable fashion Professor Fish makes his 
contribution to an understanding of this problem of the demo- 
cratization of culture, for, as the editors tell us in their foreword, 
the older-view, which “‘saw in these early years only a lowering 
of standards, must be offset by the picture, here presented, of 
a society which in many vital and enduring respects was level- 
ling up as well as down.” 

In this work of popularizing the finer fruits of civilization 
New England assumed the leadership, and Professor Fish writes 
understandingly of New England, more understandingly per- 
haps than of other sections of the country. It was New England, 
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especially her parsonages, which furnished an unusual propor- 
tion of leaders for the new activities of that period. It was 
New England which led the movement for a system of free 
schools, and, above all, it was New England which furnished the 
dynamo for the reform movements of a generation which believed 
in the perfectibility of man and society in larger measure than 
succeeding generations of Americans. The Puritan sense of 
community responsibility was during those decades trans- 
muted, for a number of reasons, into a reforming crusade to 
elevate and enrich the life of the common man. An effort was 
made to make him temperate, to induce him to improve himself 
culturally, to save him from the calamity of wars, and to enlist 
his sympathy and support for those of his fellowmen leading 
an even less eligible life than his own, for the insane, the physi- 
cally afflicted, and the enslaved. 

The work of democratizing culture, or rather of beginning the 
task, was, then, the first great contribution of the ’thirties and 
"forties. The second was the formation of systems. Life was 
not yet systematized, though systems were in the making— 
systems of public education, business and politics, of sanitation, 
of transportation and of organized philanthropy. In the form- 
ing of these systems, of which the business corporation was 
perhaps the most significant for the future, the men of the period 
displayed a remarkable constructive genius which was to affect, 
in an extra-legal way, nearly all departments of life. Perhaps 
no one before has appreciated so well as Professor Fish the 
significance of the extra-legal systematizing of American life, 
during this period, through the development of corporations. 

If there were at that time no new elements entering into 
American thought in any very serious way, as Professor Fish 
assures us there were not, there was a willingness to change 
habits, to hammer existing ideals into practical shape, into 
usable systems. In large measure this work was accomplished 
on a stage which seemed anything but systematic—it was 
chaotic, absurd, romantic. More than ever before individuals 
were “free to work by and for themselves, at what they chose, 
and how they pleased.” So familiarly American to us seems the 
standardization and mechanization of industrial America that it 
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is easy to forget that the founders of the present order lived 
primarily in a period of great diversity and movement, of 
experimentation, and, above all, of individualism. It is to be 
hoped that successive volumes in the series will explain how this 
free, unsystematic America, engaged though it was in creating 
systems, came finally to be conquered by them, and that this 
will be done in a manner as satisfying as that with which Pro- 
fessor Fish has built the framework for the undertaking. 

Professor Fish has handled other problems with scarcely less 
skill and vigor than he has displayed in treating these two impor- 
tant theses. He has handled with no less judiciousness than 
spirit the ticklish problem of evaluating moral standards, and 
his description of manners, modes of living, immigration, poli- 
tics in their social setting, and the exuberant zeal of the time 
for a more extensive America, is fresh and enlightening. 

To the reviewer the chapter dealing with art, science and 
literature does not seem quite to measure up to the high standard 
of the rest of the book. In a conventional account of literature, 
Thoreau and Melville are passed over, and some fundamental 
questions that one might expect in such a volume are obscured 
if not ignored. Weare told too little of the relationship between 
the literature and the social and economic forces that produced 
it. Nor is there an adequate explanation of the prevalent liter- 
ary tastes, nor of the reason why the South produced little 
beyond a sociological and conventionally romantic literature 
while New England was having her renaissance. Some would 
wish for more emphasis on the common superstitions and folk- 
beliefs, though in such a volume, covering a wide range of 
activities, it is unfair to expect that every phase of life will be 
treated to the taste of every reader. Still, phrenology is barely 
mentioned, though we are told that people were more interested 
in it than in geology. 

Certainly no one who has treated this period has done more 
than Professor Fish to show how inextricably American culture 
was “bound up with that of the outside world,” yet the re- 
viewer wishes that the author had exploited this fertile thesis 
even further. Romanticism, for instance, was an even more 
important factor in explaining some of the phenomena of the 
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period than Professor Fish implies. This European movement 
was back of much of the cultism, and the come-outism, the 
desire for escape from norms and conventions, the optimism 
and willingness to venture new things, the vogue of the senti- 
mental and the weird, the prudery which, the author observes, 
probably “made an ankle more exciting than at any other 
period.” Romanticism also helps explain the attitude towards 
women, who in their social position and before the law were 
inferior in an age which saw the rise of the common man. 
Equally romantic was the sociological and economic justification 
by which the South defended slavery. 

Any student of a period which is treated in broad outlines 
finds inevitably in the treatment some opinions and judgments 
that he would qualify, but in this book these are, as far as the 
reviewer is concerned, unimportant. He would like simply to 
point out that not all the reformers based their strategy on the 
conception that everything might be accomplished at once— 
that the peace leaders, for instance, expected that many genera- 
tions would be necessary to accomplish their goal. One wonders 
whether Emerson and Thoreau would have agreed that Harvard 
was “the nucleus both in training and in maintaining by its 
professorships the first literary leaders.” Harvard did not 
welcome Emerson until long after this period. It is not quite 
true that all the Whigs were skeptical about European revolu- 
tionary movements, as the author implies, for attitudes toward 
the upheavals in the Old World seem to have been conditioned 
rather by class and sectional than by political affiliations. 
And, finally, does it really explain very much to say that it was 
a “native instinct,” and not comparison with Europe that made 
“this generation from its youth dissatisfied with conditions and 
determined to reform them?” 

Scholars as well as general readers should be very grateful to 
Professor Fish and to the editors for a significant and stimulating 
picture of American life in a highly colored and important 
period—a picture that lives. Like other volumes in the series, 
this one is provided with excellent bibliographies and with 
informing and well-chosen illustrations. 

Merte E. Cortl. 
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The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878. By ALLAN 
Nevins. (New York: “A History of American Life,” 
edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon R. Fox, vol. viii, 
issued by the Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. xix, 446. 
$4.00.) 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the appearance of 
Dunning’s volume on Reconstruction, covering almost precisely 
the period of the volume under review, presenting the most 
modern viewpoint, and embodying the results of the then-latest 
researches. The sharp contrast between Dunning and Nevins 
may be said roughly to epitomize a quarter-century of advance 
in our conception of the content and scope of history. In 
Dunning’s work no names bulked larger than those of Sumner 
and Stevens; in that of Nevins they are not mentioned in the 
text. In the former a brief page is devoted to the Granger 
movement; in the latter a chapter of twenty-four pages is 
reserved for “The Revolt of the Farmer” in the seventies. 
Dunning was little concerned with the life of the people; to Ne- 
vins its importance is taken for granted, whether it be expressed 
in a Fifth Avenue mansion, in a Philadelphia cholera epidemic, 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown, or yet in the cowboy on the open 
range. 

But great as is the change thus indicated, it is only when we 
read the chapters on “The Broadening of American Culture,” 
“The Deepening of American Culture” and “Humanitarian 
Striving” that we appreciate the full sweep and significance of 
the newer points of view developed during the past generation. 
Undoubtedly it is in these three chapters that the freshest and 
most substantial contribution of the book is to be found. 

Here Mark Twain, Howells, Bret Harte and other pioneers 
of the new American literature pass before us; vigorous young 
periodicals such as Godkin’s Nation make their appearance; 
the new journalism, the lyceum, the chatauqua, the theatre— 
those media for the dissemination of a veneer of culture through 
the broad expanse of the land—all find a place in the narrative. 
These features, along with those agencies which =-ere laying a 
firmer and deeper foundation for the development of an Ameri- 
can culture—the remarkable group of educators of the decade 
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following the war, the graduate school, the new professional 
schools and the growth of technical and scientific education— 
constitute the brighter hues, the more hopeful signs, which the 
author would place over against the sombre picture of moral 
collapse in government and business. 

Only slightly less novel is Professor Nevins’s treatment of 
the South during Reconstruction. As a result of his emphasis 
upon social and economic life in that region rather than upon 
governmental problems and politics, the story is by no means the 
dismal one usually told. Conditions were admittedly bad, but 
the people of the South lost no time in setting about the work 
of putting their house in order, and recovery was steady and 
uninterrupted over large portions of the section. 

The chapters on the West and on the economic developments 
of the period are distinctly less new and original than the others. 
Here the author has leaned heavily upon the work of others: 
for the farmers’ movement, upon Buck; for the far West, upon 
Paxson; for economic changes, upon a host of writers. That 
does not mean, however, that they are not well done. They 
are not loose ends; they are tightly woven into the fabric of 
American life in that period. If, for minor aspects of the west- 
ern scene, he has relied somewhat too much upon obscure 
contemporary accounts, he has found compensation in a vivid- 
ness of narrative and a touch of reality to be found only in the 
contemporary. 

No one who reads the book is likely to quarrel with the state- 
ment of the editors that by 1878 the “United States of Lincoln 
and Lee” had disappeared, but there may be those who will 
doubt whether 1877-78 constitutes the logical break for the 
social historian that it does for the student of political history. 
There is some question as to whether the compelling influence of 
economic and social changes had, by 1878, produced from the 
diverse “social conditions in Massachusetts and Alabama, 
in Pennsylvania and Colorado” the degree of “unity” which 
the author implies. In short, the forces of the “Economic 
Revolution” were just getting under full speed at the point 
where this book ends. For that reason, the profound and all 
pervading influence of those forces upon American life stand out 
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less clearly in this volume than in the second volume of Beard’s 
The Rise of American Civilization. The present study, to- 
gether with the two forthcoming volumes in the series, 
covering the period 1878-1900, will undoubtedly present the 
most complete and satisfactory picture of American life from the 
Civil War to the close of the century yet produced. 

The book is very well written and some minor slips do not 
impair its essential accuracy in detail. It is based upon a 
wealth and variety of sources—official reports, newspapers, 
magazines, personal narratives. The “Critical Essay on 
Authorities,” of twenty-five pages, is unusually complete and 
soundly critical. Not the least valuable feature of the book is 
the large number of illustrations drawn from contemporary 
prints. 

In conclusion, this venture into the social history of the post- 
Civil War era is a very successful one. The book merits a most 
cordial reception and will unquestionably receive it from all 
save, possibly, the dyed-in-the-wool political historians. 

James B. Hepces. 


Handkerchiefs from Paul. By KennetH B. Murpocx. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1927. Pp. lxxiii, 
134. $5.00.) 

The interest now being shown in the literature of our colonial 
period is most encouraging to those who are striving to get 
or to set forth a clear view of our colonial culture. Although 
seven generations have passed since the first planting, we are 
scarcely able even today to form a picture of our ancestors 
except through the golden mirage of tradition or the oftentimes 
distorting lens of the historian or social critic. A spirit of 
juster and more impartial inquiry is now awake, and the means 
through which a discriminating reader may reach his own con- 
clusions are increasing. At least two American publishing 
houses are printing in attractive form books of the colonial and 
provincial periods. Most of these are made for use in colleges, 
and there is at least a prospect that young men and women will 
have an opportunity to come face to face with the first four 
generations of American life. The present volume is not, in- 
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deed, designed for classroom use. It is issued in a handsome 
format and in a limited edition, but it will make available to all 
large public and university libraries some early Puritan poetry 
hitherto unknown or practically inaccessible by reason of its 
extreme rarity. 

Professor Murdock has the good fortune of being able to make 
the nucleus of the present volume the contents of a manuscript 
that has only just become known through its acquisition by 
Harvard University. This is a manuscript of the Tompson 
family, originally of Braintree, Massachusetts, descendants of 
William Tompson installed pastor of the Braintree church in 
1639, and father of Benjamin Tompson, the poet. It was com- 
piled as a journal by Joseph Tompson, brother of Benjamin. 
It is important as containing two poems, hitherto unknown, 
of Benjamin Tompson, and also for showing that one poem in 
the work of Benjamin Tompson, as collected a few years since, 
was by another person. From it, eight poems by five different 
persons are here published for the first time. The other poems 
in the volume are from broadsides or from very rare books or 
pamphlets mostly in the Harvard or the Huntington libraries. 
All are from the first century of New England life. Of the 
reprints, the foremost is A Song of Deliverance (London, 1626, 
Boston, 1680) by John Wilson, first teacher of the First Church 
in Boston. Altogether, the volume makes accessible to students 
and scholars some thirty poems in English and five in Latin. 
Of these perhaps the most interesting as most to the homespun 
manner born are the riming riddles of Samuel Danforth in his 
almanacs for the year 1647, and his verses for the years 1648 
and 1649. 

Professor Murdock, of course, has no illusions concerning 
the aesthetic value of these poems. In his illuminating and 
scholarly introduction he makes no plea for the re-estimate of 
the artistic standard of the colonial Puritan expressing himself 
in verse. He does show very clearly however, the intensity and 
the sincerity of life that breaks through the crude and halting 
verses. He shows convincingly why the colonists lagged 
behind their accomplishments in other ways, in the writing of 
poetry: it was used almost wholly for didactic purposes; the 
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intense preoccupation of the imagination in affairs of the soui 
left no room for poetry as an art; and the lack of any spirit of 
artistc criticism was stifling. 

The Puritan outlook upon life is succinctly put in one couplet 
of Benjamin Tompson’s: 


Of all the treasure which this world doth hould, 
Tru saints are best, whose price transcendeth gould. 


To attain the prize of sainthood all encumbering baggage was 
to be thrown away. Art could best of all be sacrificed though 
verses, as the present collection shows, served well to keep in 
mind the precious memory and virtues of the saints. 

The two Tompson manuscripts, this of the Widener Library, 
and another in that of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
are fascinating documents, naive, human, letting us into the 
heart of the Puritan family with its binding affections, its piety, 
its tenacious solidarity. They show also how the afflictions of 
this particular family involved the concern and the affections 
of the whole colonial community. The father had been stricken 
with insanity. Such an affliction, hard to explain in ordinary 
life, was doubly mysterious when it fell upon one divinely called 
to the office of shepherd. It was a shock to faith in Divine 
Providence—a test of faith for the Tompson family, the Brain- 
tree congregation, and for the entire Colonial Church. The 
record of this delivery of one of the saints into the hands of 
Satan, and of his rescue from the powers of darkness after 
years of intercession by the united Church has, poetically, little 
in common with the Book of Job. Piously the elder son of the 
family gathers these memorials of the departed father and 
pastor, tributes in verse by members of the family itself and 
by ministers of the colony. It is not an act of filial pride alone, 
but of faith that these relics of the saint might be preserved for 
the healing of those sick of soul, that the evil spirits should go 
out of them. 

No reader of such documents may expect to get far toward 
a clear comprehension of those who left them if he attempts to 
judge Puritan life and thought by our own conceptions and 
standards. To reach a just estimate of that distant com- 
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munity the critic should regard it as made up of individuals 
drawn by common loyalty to certain ideals, out of a society that 
had not wholly emerged from the medieval. If he incline 
toward iconoclasm, he would do well graciously to acknowledge 
that it is the logic of Puritan ideas applied through following 
generations that has brought him to the vantage ground that 
he now enjoys. If honest he will accede to that ‘willing suspen- 
sion’ of antagonism which should constitute a bond of critical 
faith with his reader, demanding that he deliver even-handed 
judgment. 

It is because he so well understands Puritan life that Professor 
Murdock is able to take toward it that sympathetic as well as 
detached attitude that makes his estimate of New England 
culture worthy of all consideration. It is hoped that the 
publication of this and other collections of New England poetry 
will draw from their hiding places poems hitherto unknown, or 
restore to the light such poems as Tompson’s elegy on Major- 
general Sir John Leverett, which has now been lost for some 
forty years. 

Howarp J. Hatt. 


The Geography of Witchcraft. By Montacue Summers. (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. Pp. xi, 623. $7.50.) 

This volume is a contribution to The History of Civilization 
Series, edited by C. K. Ogden, and Harry Elmer Barnes, as 
Consulting American Editor. It is a sequel to the author’s 
earlier work, A H:story of Witchcraft, and as suggested in the 
introduction may properly be regarded as its second volume, 
particularly since it deals rather with historical detail than with 
geography in any proper sense. Witchcraft is discussed with 
no sharp definition of the term, as it appeared in Greece and 
Rome, England, Scotland, New England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. Practically no mention is made of the East, 
or of the continents of Africa or South America. The title 
therefore gives small indication of the scope or intent of the 
book, which manifestly aims to present the facts from a descrip- 
tive and historical standpoint. 

In spite of its wealth of detail and the manifest erudition 
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of the author, a careful reading leaves one with a certain sense 
of incompleteness and lack of judicial attitude. In some re- 
spects he has hardly advanced beyond the conceptions of the 
seventeenth century, since he is apparently convinced of the 
existence of something at the present day very akin to medieval 
witchcraft. The book is written from a strongly Catholic 
standpoint, and naturally therefore shows a definite bias toward 
the activities of the Church during the Middle Ages in the per- 
secution alike of sorcerer, witch, and heretic. That evil spirits 
of some sort exist, and that they may, and do under certain 
conditions, influence and control human beings, he apparently 
believes—in spite of his abhorrence of so-called spiritistic 
phenomena. 

Speaking of Magdalena de la Cruz, who lived in the sixteenth 
century and who, while abbess of St. Elizabeth, went over to 
the powers of darkness, the author writes: 


that there are many proven facts in this history it seems impossible to 
account for unless one allow that there was some connexion or com- 
munication with dark influences and entities. If we read her con- 
fession in view of the more secret, and I will add loathly, phenomena 
of modern spiritism much may be understood and accepted which at 
first sight might be pronounced incomprehensible and impossible. 
We are hardly surprised to learn that even after Magdalena had been 
imprisoned and when she was confined according to her sentence in 
the remote convent, the cloisters of S. Elizabeth were disturbed by 
uncanny sounds, and the nuns scared by strange sights and shadowy 
figures lurking in those haunted walls.” 


Again he says, in explanation of Magdalena’s visions and 
experiences: 

It is the constant teaching and tradition of the Catholic Church that 
the Devil has the power of transforming himself into an Angel of 


light, and that he has dared to assume the sensible exterior of Our 
Lord or the Saints. 


This doctrine appears to have passed over into Puritan 
theology—if Cotton Mather’s reputed remark at the execution 
of John Burroughs is to be accepted as a fact. Throughout 
Summers’ extended exposition one feels that his discussion is 
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not dispassionate, nor free from a certain confusion of thought 
brought about by his obvious effort to square the facts with 
the tenets of the Church. This mental attitude, however, in 
no way detracts from the historical interest and value of the 
book, which is replete with facts concerning the phenomena of 
witchcraft as they have appeared in the various countries under 
discussion. 

Approximately one hundred pages are devoted to New Eng- 
land, in which a summary of the witchcraft proceedings is given 
from the execution of Alse Young in 1647 through the Salem 
epidemic in the last decade of the century. Much space is 
given to certain rather unimportant cases, for example, the 
poltergeist affair at the house of William Morse, Newbury, and 
material not often appearing in print relating to the later trials. 
On the other hand, the extremely important case of Margaret 
Rule is not mentioned, in spite of its historic relationship to 
Cotton Mather’s loss of prestige and to the final breaking-down 
of the still prevailing fanaticism. His account, furthermore, 
is not free from inaccuracies. For example, he speaks of 
Burroughs, Lawson, and Parris as being ministers of Salem, 
instead of Salem Village (Danvers) which is an unfortunate 
error, since the trouble actually began in Salem Village and not 
in Salem, and presumably would not have occurred at all had 
not dissension been rife in that distracted parish. 

Certain conclusions drawn from his study of New England 
witchcraft are also not likely to pass unchallenged. He writes: 


There can be no doubt that at Salem the traditional rites of the 
hideous black worship were precisely observed, allowing, of course 
that it was a Protestant Communion and not Holy Mass which was 
the model of their hellish liturgy. These practices must have been 
carefully handed down and taught to the New England representatives 
of the witch society. 


And in the following paragraph: 


That a coven of witches did indeed exist in Salem is proved beyond all 
question, and it is, I think equally certain that George Burroughs 
was the grand-master, Bridget Bishop and Martha Carrier, high 
officials. 
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Certainly no adequate evidence is brought to justify such 
statements. We are not inclined to regard the testimony of 
Deliverance Hobbs or Abigail Williams as authoritative. The 
long-suffering George Burroughs, has not in recent years, so far 
as I am aware, been seriously regarded as a warlock during or 
before the excitement of 1692, but Summers thinks: 


That a minister, and one who was actually the pastor of Salem (!) 
should have secretly been a high official among the witches is no 
matter for surprise. 


As a matter of fact, after leaving Salem Village some ten years 
before, Burroughs had been living quietly in Maine until brought 
to Massachusetts for his trial. For some reason, not clearly 
evident, our author also has no regard for Robert Calef: 


who, determined neither to see nor hear anything save what he was 
already resolved to see and hear, explains and rationalizes apace in 
the bad old materialistic way at the expense of truth and accuracy. 


And this in spite of Calef’s valiant attack on the prevailing 
fanaticism. 

As suggested above, there is evidence throughout these pages 
that Summers is strongly inclined to see events from a very 
definitely preconceived standpoint, and finds it impossible to 
apply to his subject that judicial attitude, so much to be desired 
in dealing with the knotty problem which he has set himself to 
elucidate. Inaccuracies are inevitable and not to be too severely 
condemned, but one has less charity toward his general presen- 
tation, obviously influenced by religious prejudice. 

E. W. Taytor. 


A History of the American Drama. By Artuur H. Quinn. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1927. Pp. ix, 359. 
$10.00.) 

In 1925 Professor Arthur H. Quinn published A History of the 
American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War, which gave 
an excellent account of the native drama through the work of 
Dion Boucicault. He continues the record in A History of the 
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American Drama Since the Civil War, devoting two volumes to 
the drama from Augustin Daly to the latest Broadway success. 
Only the few really serious students of the American theatre 
can realize the difficulties which the author faced when he began 
this work. In spite of the fact that there is a long list of books 
pertaining to the drama of this period, few, if any, are of much 
value to such students. Most of them are biographies or 
sketches of dramatists written by friends or relatives who are 
not unnecessarily concerned with either truth or facts; inac- 
curate, baffling reminiscences of “theatre lovers;” or, worst 
of all, the often intentionally misleading and always empty 
autobiographies of actors and actresses. It is not overstating 
the case to say that there has not existed one accurate, scholarly 
work on any phase of the American drama of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Since the Civil War an enormous number of plays have been 
written and produced, relatively few of which have been printed. 
An almost unbelievable number of theatres have been built, for 
only a few of which do records exist. Besides the plays them- 
selves, the best source of information about the nineteenth- 
century drama is the daily newspapers, and these are very diffi- 
cult to secure and to work with. Moreover, they are madden- 
ingly inaccurate and unreliable. 

From these unpromising sources Professor Quinn has brought 
forth an orderly, readable, and surprisingly complete and 
accurate account of the American drama for the last sixty years. 
It is in every respect a pioneer work and as such it should be 
judged. Professor Quinn himself would, I think, be the first to 
admit that his history is not a complete and final account of his 
subject, but is to be considered as a beginning that will aid 
intelligent study. 

The two volumes contain short biographies of the dramatists, 
summaries of important plays, and a seventy-nine page list of 
plays with dates of publication and of first performance. The 
summaries of the plays are excellent—clear, concise, and to the 
point—and the quotations are always pertinent. Strange as 
it may seem, it is actually possible to get a clear conception of 
a play from the account given of it. Only in one summary, 
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that of The Girl of the Golden West, did I recognize any 
confusion. 

The list of plays at the end of the second volume is of the 
greatest value. The author realizes that it is not complete, 
nor in the matter of dates of first performances, always accurate. 
This is inevitable. Without the records of practically every 
theatre in the country, one can never be sure of the dates of 
initial performances. Had the records of one or two producing 
centers west of Philadelphia been used, however, the list would 
have been much more valuable. I have noted, for example, 
that in Chicago between 1897 and 1907 there were perform- 
ances of seven plays earlier than Professor Quinn records. 
Some omissions from the list of authors are less understandable. 
The work of Ben Hecht and of Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, 
for example, should have been taken into account. 

The critical side of the book seems to me by far the weakest. 
One does not expect to agree with all the critical pronounce- 
ments of any literary historian, but I find here, somewhat to my 
surprise, that there are almost none with which I can agree. 
Any view as to the worth or worthlessness of a play is, of course, 
largely a personal matter, and I realize that my objections to 
Professor Quinn’s critical dicta are but the expression of my own 
opinions. It seems impossible to me that anyone should believe 
that a single play written in the United States during the second 
half of the nineteenth century is genuinely good. But the reader 
of this history is told that there are many good ones. To be 
sure, some are better than others, but the best are good only by 
comparison with worse ones. 

The reason why these plays are but hollow theatrical gestures, 
belonging neither to literature nor to life, is clear enough. The 
dramatists were not artists, had no conception of drama except 
as something that would make a stage success. The plays were 
altered and rewritten, endings were changed, characters and 
sentiments were added and subtracted at the suggestions of 
friends, actors, managers, and possibly stage hands, in order to 
make them more “effective” and more innocuous. The drama- 
tists had no idea of integrity in their own work. They were 
without any artistic conscience, their work being on a level with 
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that of the present-day scenario writers. In fact, the stage 
of the period was in exactly the same state as the moving picture 
industry of to-day. 

The dramatists themselves leave no doubt as to their lack 
of artistic principles. The entirely naive address of Bronson 
Howard to the Harvard students in 1886 not only makes clear 
how he rewrote Lillian’s Last Love, but unwittingly shows how 
all of the plays of the day were made. Professor Quinn quotes 
most of this address, evidently without the faintest suspicion 
that in itself it is a profound comment on the worthlessness of 
plays of the era. 

It has always seemed to me that the synthetic plays of 
David Belasco are outstanding examples of what this period 
considered good drama. Belasco builds these plays on a frame- 
work supplied by one of his many “associates” or taken without 
much ceremony from some foreign source. He adds “big 
scenes,” “effective situations,” “vivid color,” makes all possible 
assaults on the more elementary emotions, and plays up to 
whatever beliefs, hopes, delusions, or prejudices happen to be 
most popular at the time. By this method we get such clap- 
trap as Zaza, Andrea, The Son Daughter, Kiki, The Governor’s 
Lady, The Girl I Left Behind Me, and The Grand Army Man. 
Yet I am certain that any later nineteenth-century dramatist 
would proudly have claimed the authorship of any of them, 
or of The Girl of the Golden West, of which even Professor Quinn 
disapproves. 

I am inclined to believe with Professor Quinn that among the 
playwrights of this period James A. Herne is one of the best; 
but I do not believe that he is a good dramatist, nor that his 
rural plays are more than a little better than the average “Down 
East” play. I can see that William Gillette wrote a few effec- 
tive melodramas around one type of character, but I cannot see 
that he is more than a third-rate author. I am willing to admit 
that three or four of Augustus Thomas’s early “local” plays are 
adequate as melodramas, but I cannot admit that his serious 
plays are worth anything. And finally, I cannot see that Clyde 
Fitch ever wrote anything but elegant trash. It seems pecul- 
iarly fitting that so many of the plays of this period are now 
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being revived for moving picture scenarios and light opera 
librettos. 

With the exception of the chapter on Eugene O’Neill and the 
discussion of Langdon Mitchell, I find equally little that I 
can agree with in the criticism of the twentieth-century drama. 
The chapters on social comedy, on melodrama, and on romance 
give me the feeling that the author does not distinguish at all 
clearly between these widely different types. If The Easiest 
Way and The Man of the Hour are melodramas, why are The 
Squaw Man and The Rose of the Rancho romances? Why is 
Gilbert Emery’s Episode a social comedy? Is it possible to 
believe that Porter Emerson Browne’s The Bad Man and 
Maurine Watkins’ Chicago are melodramas? Seemingly the 
author has difficulty in recognizing satire, and he distinctly 
does not like it when he findsit. While I do not think Broadway 
a remarkable play, I cannot believe the characters are “not 
even as veracious as those of Im Old Kentucky; they are only 
more active.” Should it be said of Miss Akin’s Papa that “it 
is all superficial cleverness?” 

I object to the fact that an entire chapter is devoted to 
Edward Sheldon, but I object more to the heading of that 
chapter, “Edward Sheldon, Playwright of Passion and Aspira- 
tion.” It would be difficult to explain why Salvation Nell, 
The Nigger, The Boss, and Lulu Belle—it is unfair, however, to 
blame Sheldon for the worst of this last play; that belongs to 
Belasco- should be considered as serious dramas. Is Romance 
passion or aspiration? I suggest that the heading be changed 
to Carl Van Doren’s famous “Blood and Tears.” 

In the chapter called “The New Realism of Character” are 
huddled together Zona Gale, Susan Glaspell, George Kelly, 
Sidney Howard, Maxwell Anderson, George Kauffman, Marc 
Connelly, Gilbert Emery, and Lawrence Stallings. Though 
Professor Quinn regards the work of these dramatists as signifi- 
cant, he treats the most important of them, George Kelly, in 
three pages, whereas an entire chapter is given to Percy Mac- 
Kaye and to Rachel Crothers! It seems to me that if, aside 
from the remarkable work of O’Neill, contemporary drama has 
any claim to distinction, is any more sound than the drama of 
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the Howafd-Belasco-Fitch period, it is because of the work of 
these playwrights so briefly considered by Professor Quinn. 
No student of American drama, however, can afford to be 
without Professor Quinn’s history. If used critically and 
intelligently, it will be of the greatest value. If followed 
blindly as an authority, it will, I am afraid, be of questionable 
worth. 
Naprer WILT. 


The Arts and Crafts in New England, 1704-1775, Gleanings from 
Boston Newspapers. Edited by George F. Dow. (Tops- 
field, Mass: Wayside Press. 1927. Pp. xxxii,326. $5.00.) 
Source books, especially in concerns of social history, are 

usually made up from selected samples; bibliographies, guides 
and manuals, on the other hand, though they aim at complete- 
ness, they do not supply much testimony in themselves. Sel- 
dom is there offered a whole corpus, not merely sample extracts 
or a list of titles but the entire literary deposit of one sort in 
a given place and period. But Mr. G. F. Dow, whose services 
to New England historiography were already so notable, has 
done exactly this in bringing into one volume virtually all the 
notices of arts and crafts, totalling many hundreds, which 
appeared in the newspapers of colonial Boston. There has 
been nothing to compare with it except published abstracts of 
wills where occasional inventories are included; but these can- 
not be held as representative of taste as the advertisements of 
dealers’ stocks in trade, which Mr. Dow includes. No reader, 
however, well-informed can spend fifteen minutes with this 
book without learning something that he will value. 

Of course, one might make the same remark about a dic- 
tionary, a map, or a compendious almanac; and to a certain 
extent this book must be numbered with such works of reference 
and formal record. An excellent index makes it possible to 
follow one’s special interest, be it carpets, musical instruments, 
window, glass, or what not; all that the press observed of any 
individual artist, artificer or dealer, or their materials or 
products may be instantly available. But the chronological 
arrangement of the items in the text, under such headings as 
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“Painting and Engraving” (with seven sub-heads), “Silver,” 
“Costumes,” “Architecture,” etc., make it possible to follow 
in orderly fashion the development of taste and the means of 
satisfying it. Rather, since a large proportion of the objects of 
art mentioned in the advertisements have been imported, it 
may be inferred that the display of goods directed the changes 
in taste. 

Does the curious reader wish he might survey an eighteenth- 
century jeweller’s stock? Such elaborate lists as those of 
Daniel Parker, reprinted on pages 49-53, or that of the whole- 
salers, Robert and Lee, on pages 71-72, leave but little to be 
pieced out by imagination. Does the social historian, the 
biographer, or the historical novelist seek data on the costume 
of master and mistress, goodman and goodwife, or humble serv- 
ing maid and boy? There are fifty pages in one section devoted 
to such descriptions, besides scores of references elsewhere in 
the book. Does the modern miss desire to learn how her 
great-great-great grandmother occupied her leisure? Some 
hints suggest themselves in the advertisements of instruction in 
“quill work” in twisted paper, mica, wax and silver wire, or 
in painting on glass or gauze or catgut. 

Much of the life of the times still clings to these resurrected 
records. “Last Monday, the 6th instant, at night, some of the 
Pope’s Attendance had some supper as well as Money given ’em 
at a House in Town, one of the Company happened to swallow 
a Silver Spoon with his Victuals, marked I. H. S. Whoever 
it was is desired to return it. . . . .,”—an interesting glimpse 
of Guy Fawkes day in 1749 (p. 62), When James Mark, the 
engraver, was convicted of counterfeiting £4 notes in New York 
(p. 9) “most of the gentlewomen of the City” by petition won 
his pardon; ah! these artists! The evolution of the furnished 
home can be observed; one can trace from advertisements, for 
instance, that spermaceti candles were becoming common in 
1748 (p. 259). The catalogues of glassware recall the necessities 
of that very alcoholic age. A startling bit of evidence as to 
the breadth of literary interest is found in an advertisement 
of Richard Fry, the printer in 1732, calling attention to his 
issue of the poems of Mr. Stephen Duck, the Wiltshire poet, of 
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which he had already sold twelve hundred copies. Such sam- 
ples may suffice to reveal the richness of this collection. 

A word should be said of Mr. Dow’s twenty-page introduc- 
tion; this in its summary interprets the book, and besides this 
makes some contributions not so related,—for instance, such 
bits as that on the gravestone sculptors, whom, apparently, the 
newspapers neglected. Anyone who has tried to “find illustra- 
tions” will recognize the taste, ingenuity and research that 
must have gone into assembling the thirty-nine pictures of 
appropriate examples from the arts and crafts. The Wayside 
Press have given this, their second book, the same charm 
and fineness that distinguished their first. All told, it may be 
said that no one henceforth will wisely write on the social 
history of the eighteenth century in New England without 
using this work. 

Drxon Ryan Fox. 


Dickens Days in Boston. By Epwarp F. Payne. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. xv, 274. $5.00.) 
This handsome volume is the record of Charles Dickens’s 

two visits to Boston, in 1842 and 1867. It is a biographical 

work of a particularly intimate and original sort, for it accounts 
for almost every hour of fifty-nine days in the novelist’s life. 

Appropriately, the narrative is arranged in the form of a diary, 

but it is a super-diary written partly by Dickens, partly by 

various eye-witnesses, and partly by Mr. Payne, whose running 
comment is of absorbing interest. Mr. Payne deserves the 
warmest congratulations on having accomplished a piece of 
research which any of us in academic circles would have been 
proud to do if the idea had occurred tous. In the fleeting leisure 
of business life he has discovered many unpublished letters 
and diaries, perused old newspapers, collected old prints, visited 
quaint nooks, walked many old streets, and interviewed many 
people who either knew Dickens or are descendants of his 
friends. Then with the greatest ingenuity he fitted together 
all the evidence bit by bit until he built up a chronicle which 
makes those fifty-nine days live their life over again. He has 
recaptured the happy, brilliant hours of Boston social life in both 
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tke early 40’s and the late 60’s, and thus has written a tale of 
two eras. 

In the pages of this book the personality of Charles Dickens 
shines before us almost as vividly as it flashed upon his con- 
temporaries. Since the younger Dickens is not so well known 
as the elder man, the dashing figure of Boz comes to us with 
surprising freshness. At the age of twenty-nine, already famous 
as the author of the Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, The Old Curiosity Shop, and Barnaby Rudge, Boz 
was “the gay personification of youthful genius on a glorious 
holiday.” The most detailed description of him at this time 
Mr. Payne discovered in the columns of the Worcester Egis: 


We found a middle-sized person in a brown frock coat, a red 
figured vest, somewhat on the flash order, and a fancy cravat that 
concealed the collar and was fastened to the bosom in rather volup- 
tuous folds with a double pin and chain. His hair which was long 
and dark, grew low upon the brow, had a wavy kink when it started 
from the head and was naturally, or artificially, corkscrewed, as it 
fell on either side of his face. His features taken together, were 
well proportioned, of glowing and cordial aspect; with more animation 
than grace and more intelligence than beauty. He wears a gold 
watch guard over his vest and a shaggy great coat of bear or buffalo 
skin that would excite the admiration of a Kentucky huntsman. 
. . . You would infer that he found his enjoyments in the scenes 
of actual life, rather than in the retirement of a study, and that he 
would be likely to be about town, and witness those scenes which 
he describes with such unrivalled precision and power. 


What a round of festivities occurred from the moment when 
Boz with his charming wife Kate and the Earl of Mulgrave 
burst into the lobby of the Tremont House shouting, “Here we 
are!” There were calls and balls, walks and talks, dining and 
wining. There were joyous meetings with those brilliant young 
men of Boston and Cambridge, Longfellow, Felton, Sumner, 
and Dana. There was the great Boz dinner in Papanti’s Hall 
at which Dickens made an address notable for the declaration 
of his credo: 


The objects and purposes I have had in view are very plain and 
simple and may be easily told. I have always had, and always shall 
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have, an earnest and true desire to contribute, as far as in me lies, 
to the common stock of healthful cheerfulness and enjoyment. I 
have always had, and always shall have, an invincible repugnance to 
the mole-eyed philosophy which loves the darkness and winks and 
scowls in the light. I believe that virtue shows quite as well in rags 
and patches as she does in purple and fine linen. I believe that she 
dwells rather oftener in alleys and by-ways than she does in courts 
and palaces; and that it is good and pleasant and profitable to track 
her out and follow her. 


In the second visit the mood changes. “The gay young 
dandy had kecome a careworn, middle-aged man.” Old 
friends like Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell, and many new 
ones like Mr. and Mrs. James T. Fields and the Aldriches 
surround him with loving kindness. The famous readings 
take their triumphant course. When finally we come to the 
last farewell, and hear Dickens speak of the “friendships that 
have for years upon years made Boston a memorable and beloved 
spot to me,” and “entering the cab, he was gone,” we feel 
that a friend has passed out of our lives forever—unless, indeed, 
we find him again by turning back and beginning the book 
anew. 

F. W. C. Hersey. 


The Father of Little Women. By Honore Wiitste Morrow. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1927. Pp. vii, 283. 
$3.00.) 

In describing Alcott’s numerous educational experiments, his 
high hopes and failures, his relationship with wife, children and 
friends, the author of this volume succeeds in revealing much of 
the personality of the man. The book is vividly and charm- 
ingly written, but the author seems to have fallen under the 
charm of Bronson’s personality. The reader who is accustomed 
to sober judgments will be somewhat surprised when informed 
at the outset that “Bronson Alcott was and is the greatest of all 
America’s schoolmasters”’; that he is a giant who has been lost, 
a star that no telescope has been “strong enough to bring into 
our ken,” and “a genius to remake our ideas of the function of 
education” (pp. 9, 10). That such extravagant judgments 
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are unwarranted and that the author fails to interpret the real 
Alcott, theremaining pages of the book give convincing evidence. 

In his youth, Alcott gave promise of developing into an educa- 
tional reformer of no little significance. In Cheshire, German- 
town, Philadelphia, and Boston he conducted schools which 
remind the reader not a little of the more successful experiments 
of the Swiss reformer Pestalozzi. He broke with tradition by 
substituting ‘“‘courtesy and affection” for the more severe forms 
of discipline, though in later years his own system of discipline 
became exceedingly rigid. He brought books into the school- 
room and encouraged children to read them; he made the 
schoolroom a beautiful and attractive place for children. What 
was of even greater significance, he abandoned the practice of 
requiring children to commit to memory many meaningless 
things and attempted tc develop their reasoning powers. “I 
find,” he said, “that whatever children do themselves is theirs, 
and besides the intellectual progress, this also gives an increase 
of intellectua! power”’ (p. 49). But Bronson failed because he 
did not know what to put children to doing. His mystic pla- 
tonic philosophy marred his work as a teacher. Children 
under ten were expected to be intensely interested in metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Much time in school, it seems, was spent upon 
the meaning of words, for each word was an emblem, a text for 
philosophical discourse. Witness the following class exercise: 
“What, then, is the ocean? asked Mr. Alcott. An emblem of 
vastness, said the boy. The ocean, then, is the external, visible, 
material sign, type of emblem of the internal, invisible, spiritual 
idea of vastness: Is it?”’ (pp. 125-126). And so for day after 
day children were asked to give attention io such matters as 
pre-natal existence, the soul, bliss, blame, birth, self-analysis. 
Little wonder that each experiment resulted in failure. 

Bronson Alcott deserves credit for having dared repeated 
educational experiments. No doubt his schools were better 
than most other schools of his day. Present-day educators, 
however, will find little in his practice to enable them to improve 
their own. Alcott will be remembered in the future, if remem- 
bered at all, not as an educator but asa conversationalist, poet, 
agitator, and philosopher. 

I. N. Epwarps. 
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Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints. By Francis G. PEABopy. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 

Pp. vii, 308. $5.00.) 

If the reader of this delightful book expects to find reminis- 
cences in the temper of Strachey or Hibben he will be grievously 
disappointed. Dr. Peabody exhumes no family skeletons, he 
brings to light no long hidden scandals, he writes with no innuen- 
does. To prove this let me state that the most shocking revela- 
tion in the book has to do with President Eliot. When Dr. 
Peabody was fourteen years of age he and President Eliot were 
sailing in a small sloop along the Beverly shore. A sudden 
squall arose and the mast fell. As the episode is related, “In 
the midst of this confusion and peril my skipper astounded me 
by ejaculating ‘The devil’—and I remembered this awful 
utterance as more bewildering and alarming than the fury of 
the gale.” That the innocent reader may not be too greatly 
disillusioned, it should be added that Dr. Peabody had stated 
previously that this was the only time in a life-time of intimacy 
that he ever heard President Eliot use a profane word. 

But let no one imagine that because the book is not given to 
the kind of depreciation mistakenly known as realism that it is 
not interesting. Dr. Peabody has written a book which holds 
the interest from beginning to end. I am sure that he would 
be the last to claim this to be an analytical study of the lives 
represented. It is what the title describes, a book of memo- 
ries of lives “‘some of them conspicuous and some checuse which 
teach one what saintliness means.”’ 

There are chapters upon Ephraim Peabody, Minister of 
Kings’ Chapel the father of the author, Andrew Preston Pea- 
body of Harvard, James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett 
Hale, Charles C. Everett, Phillips Brooks, Alfred T. White, 
Samuel C. Armstrong, Henry Drummond and President Eliot, 
and of not so great local interest, Professor Tholuck and Dr. 
Hilty of Switzerland. In addition there have been included 
two chapters upon Maine neighbors, the Misses Schuyler and 
Frederic I. Phillips. All of these are portrayed by the hand 
of an affectionate and grateful friend. Of especial interest 
seem to be the accounts of Dr. Hale, Dr. Everett and General 
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Armstrong. Of particular charm is the tribute to the author’s 
father. Through all the book there are told modestly many 
incidents in Dr. Peabody’s own life. These personal revela- 
tions are the most effective parts of the book, for though he 
has written not a word to suggest this himself, we all know that 
he belongs in any volume of present-day saints. 

Dr. Peabody’s Reminiscences will be of especial value to those 
interested in Harvard University, for he had direct and impor- 
tant contact with three great developments in the life of the 
university, first the broadening of the status of the Divinity 
School, second, the introduction of studies in modern social 
problems in the college curriculum, and third the abolition of 
compulsory chapel and the origin of the present plan. 

In the preface Dr. Peabody asks “Is it not time to call atten- 
tion to the dimensions and the dramatic interest of goodness and 
to review the evidences in literature or life, which justify faith 
in integrity and consecration?” This he has done most appeal- 
ingly. A reviewer, I suppose, should be critical. In touch with 
Dr. Peabody’s spirit in this book it is impossible. One thanks 
God for noble lives and takes new courage. 

Henry Knox SHERRILL. 


Selections from the Autobiography of Elizabeth O. Smith. Edited 
by Mary A. Wyman. (Lewiston, Maine: Lewiston Journal 
Company. 1924. Pp. 161. $3.00.) 

In this volume Miss Wyman has printed extracts from the 
manuscript autobiography of Mrs. Seba Smith, with little anno- 
tation and only the briefest of biographical summary to con- 
nect the chosen portions of the original text. The book is a 
valuable supplement to Miss Wyman’s Two American Pioneers 
(1927), reviewed in the April issue of the Quarterly, and for the 
social and literary historian offers a fair amount of useful 
source material. The selections are skilfully arranged, and all 
of them seem to deserve printing. The most interesting, 
perhaps, are Mrs. Smith’s “Recollections of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
first printed in 1876 but too little remembered, and her similar 
“Recollections of Emerson’”’ drawn from the manuscript of one 
of her unpublished lectures. 

K. B. M. 
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The Book of the Gloucester Fisherman. By James Connolly. 

(New York: John Day. 1927. Pp. 301. $5.00.) 

Mr. Connolly has written a brave book of the sea, a book of 
true stories of Gloucestermen who are still alive, although their 
splendid schooners are in the ocean graveyard, or reduced to 
stump masts and Diesel engine. The Gloucester fishermen are 
a close-mouthed tribe, caring nothing for glory or public opinion 
outside their own circle; and it takes a man like Mr. Connolly 
who has grown up with them and sailed with them, to extract 
stories of their lives and deeds. One hopes that he may some 
day give the public a history of the Gloucester fishermen during 
the last fifty years, well-documented and illustrated; for no one 
else has such access to the human sources out of which such a 
history could be constructed. 


S. E. M. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The October number of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY will 
contain a bibliography of the literature and history of New 
England compiled from periodicals and publications issued 
between November, 1927, and July, 1928. 
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